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Gijtcie of t^ ^ockif 

\[ The New England Society of Saint Louis was 
organized in 1885 for good fellowship and the honor- 
ing of a worthy ancestry. 



>^ 



^ttme of QVlemBerejij) 

Initiation Fee $5 00 

Annual Dues 5 00 



<L Any person of good moral character, of New 
England birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male 
or female native of any of the New England States, 
shall be eligible to become a member of the society. 

Address 

Augustus L. Abbott, Secretary ^ 

412 Security Building. 



PROCEEDINGS 



AT THE 



^mniemt^ ^tmuaf (gimnion 



HELD 



December Twenty-Second^ 1902 



In Commemoration of the Two Htmdred Eighty- 
Second Anniversary of the Landing of the 

Pilgrims. 




The annual reunion of the New England Society 
of St. Louis was held at the Mercantile Club, on the 
night of the 22nd of December, 1902. 

The accompanying diagram shows the names of 
those present. 
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CANAPE PRINCESSE 

ji 

BUZZARD BAY OYSTERS 

Jl 
CELERT OLIVES RADISHES 

SALTED ALMONDS 

Jl 
CREAM OF GREEN SEA TURTLE, GERALDINE 

Jl 
MEDALLION OF SPANISH MACKEREL, BBRCY 
CUCUMBERS POMMES DUFORD 

BARON OF BEEF, PIQUE, SOMMERSETT 
CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN 

SORBET MIGNONETTE 

Jl 

QUAIL SUR CANAPE 

MAYONAISB OF TOMATO SURPRISE 

Jl 
PUDDING TORTONI GLACE, SAUCE MARISQUIN 

PETITS FOURS 

Jl 
CAMEMBERT ET ROQUEFORT 
TOASTED BENTS AND SODA CRACKERS - 

Jl 
CAFE NOIR 
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1. March, 

2. ovsrturs, 

3. Chilean Serenade, 

4. Waltz, 

5. Hungarian Fantasib, 

6. Selections, 

7. Manuela d' Portuguese, 

8. Sextette, 

9. Gavotte, 
10. Manana, 



2nd conn, kbo't, n. g. m. 



"sbmikamidb" 



'"nbath thb stars" 



"PRINCB OP PILSBM" 



"rbdava" 



'lucia d'lammbrmoor' 



"cizibulka" 



"MEXICAN SBRBNADB" 



»3 
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President's Address 

Mr. Cyrus Packard Walbridge 
"climb op thb bravbI thb high hbart's homb, 

LOVBD BY THB WILD AMD STORMY SBaI 
THY CHILDKBM IN THIS PAK-OPP LAUD, 
DBVOTB TO-DAY THBIR HBARTS TO THBB" 

— Gborgb Dbmisom Pkbhticb 

The Reproduction of the Pilgrim Spirit 

Prbs. William Herbert Perry Faunce, LL. D. 
"bt majobbs vbstbos bt postbros cogitatb" —Tacitus 

New England as a Factor in the Nation's Life 
Mr. Winston Churchill 

"l DID MOT BXPBCT TO PIMD SO MANY MBW BMOLANDBBS HBKB' 

— 4TBPHBM BRICB IN "THB CRISIS" 



Singing of •* America. 



ff 
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MY country! 'tis of thbe, 

SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY, 

OF THEE I SINO ; 
LAND WHERE MY FATHERS DIED! 
LAND OF THE PILGRIM'S PRIDE ! 
FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE 

LET FREEDOM RING. 




MY NATIVE COUNTRY, THEE — 
LAND OF THE NOBLE FREE — 

THY NAME I LOVE ; 
I LOVE THY ROCKS AND RILLS, 
THY WOODS AND TEMPLED HILLS, 
MY HEART WITH RAPTURE THRILLS, 

LIKE THAT ABOVE I 



|«ET MUSIC SWELL THE BREEZE, 
AND RING FROM ALL THE TREES 

SWEET freedom's SONG; 
LET MORTAL TONGUES AWAKE ; 
LET ALL THAT BREATHE PARTAKE ; 
LET ROCKS THEIR SILENCE BREAK, 

THE SOUND PROLONG ! 







OUR father's god! to thee, 

AUTHOR OF LIBERTY, 

TO THEE WE SING ; 

LONG MAY OUR LAND BE BRIGHT 

WITH freedom's holy LIGHT; 

PROTECT US BY THY MIGHT, 

GREAT GOD, OUR KING ! 
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THE PIER OF DELFSHAX^EN 
ON THE RIVER MEUSE. 



Jrem which the JV/j^'n-s sailed an the 22ad of July. 1620, 
inlhc ■■ Speed-welt r 
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CI^ The President of the Society, Hon. Cyrus P. 
Walbridge, officiated as toastmaster. His preface 
to the formal speechmaking, was thoroughly enjoyed 
and applauded. He said : 

^T "Under protest, I shall deliver the President's 
Address. I say under protest, because it was my 
judgment that no part of the time this evening should 
be occupied by one who, like the poor, you have always 
with you ; that the whole time should be given to the 
distinguished friends who have come from a distance 
to be with us. But, unfortunately, you have an Ex- 
ecutive committee, and it is the most puritanical ex- 
ecutive committee I ever saw. With the old round- 
head persistency they decided that there must be a 
president's address. They said, in substance, that a 
New England Dinner without a president's address 
would be like a New Englan<l meeting house without 
a steeple. Well now, it occurred to me that the com- 
parison was an excellent one in view of the fact that 
the steeple is the least useful part of the New Eng- 
land meeting house. (Laughter.) 
C After this edict of the Executive committee went 
forth I saw a paragraph in the Scientific American 
which impressed me, and I want to read it to you. 
"Some three years ago the Japanese government sent 
**to this country a certain Mr. Takahashi to study our 
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"patent system. Mr. Takahashi paid a glowing and 
"picturesque tribute to the American system. 'Here 
"was the United States, not much more than a hun- 
"dred years old,' he said, and we asked, 'what is it that 
"makes the United States such a great nation.' We 
"investigated, and found it was patents, so Japan will 
"have patents." This article gave me the impression 
that the Japanese gentleman had made the mistake of 
treating the exponent of power as the power itself. 
I dimly remember. Doctor Faunce, it is a long time 
since I went to school, but I dimly remember that in 
those days they told us that a little figure placed above 
and at the right of a quantity indicated the power 
of that quantity, and that the httle figure was called 
an exponent. It was not the power, but it repre- 
sented the power. Our Japanese friend went into 
the Patent Department and saw that wonderful ar- 
ray of inventions and models, and he thought he hi 
discovered the power of this country when he 
really only found the exponent of power. 
C It is quite the fashion these days for foreij 
countries to send representatives to America to stud^ 
our institutions and report to their respective govern- 
ments; and I sometimes think that nearly all these 
foreign investigators fall into the same error that our 
Japanese friend did; that they mistake the expressioi 
of power for the power itself. Our institutions ol 
government are not the power of the government, 
they are the exponents of that power. These great 
commercial houses by which we are siu'rounded to- 
night are not the power of St. Louis, they are thej 
signs of her power. That splendid fleet in the Car-' 
ibbean Sea is not the power of our government, it \a 
the exponent of that power. And it seems to me that 
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if these foreign investigators would profit by our ex- 
ample they would do well to look back of the expres- 
sion of power for the power itself. It is not a dif- 
ficult thing to find the real power of the American 
Republic if they go about it right. They need only 
trace back a single thread of history about two thou- 
sand years. And they imght coranienee with that 
little company in the cabin of the May Flower where 
forty-one God-fearing men signed the first charter 
of free government, prescribing that every man must 
stand equal before the law. Then, if they follow the 
thread back carefully it will bring them to Martin 
Luther nailing his thesis on the door of the old church 
in Wittenberg declaring for the freedom of mind 
and conscience. Then, if they follow it a little 
farther, they will find themselves after a few more 
centuries in Palestine and they will hear the Man of 
Galilee preaching the divine rights, not of kings, but 
of men. 

C Now, as our foreign investigators stand amidst 
the classic scenes of old Palestine, let them pause and 
consider, and if they are honest with themselves they 
will say "Here is the source of American power." 
They will say "This thread which we have traced 
from the May Flower back to Palestine marks the 
development of individual manhood." They will say 
"Here in Palestine the Messiah proclaimed the divine 
rights of man. At the half-way station Martin 
Luther insisted upon the freedom of man's mind in 
the exercise of those divine rights; and at the other 
end of the line the Puritan forefathers declared that 
in the free exercise of these divine rights men must 
stand equal Ijcfore the law." And if our investi- 
gators are wise as well as honest they will return to 
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their respective governments and say, "If we would 
profit by American experience, we must emancipate 
the mind and conscience of our people, not of a few 
among the favored classes, but of all the people so 
that every one may realize that he is a man because 
that great Republic is composed of "men who their 
duties know, but know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare defend." (Prolonged applause.) 
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^ The President: The New England Society is 
fortunate this evening in having as one of its guests 
the President of one of our young universities. It 
is only about a hundred and fifty years old, and that 
is now recognized as young in this country for a uni- 
versity. But Brown University, being still in its 
youth has the vigor of youth, and jt has for its Pres- 
ident one who possesses not only the vigor of youth 
but a recognition of the forces and the things which 
control and shape the destinies of the country. It 
gives me great pleasure to present Doctor Faunce, 
of Brown University. (Applause.) 

THE REPRODUCTION OF THE PILGRIM 
SPIRIT. 

PKESnJENT WILLIAM HEEBERT PEHEY FAUNCE, LL. D. 

C Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the New 
England Society of St. Louis: In that old Book 
which the pilgrims loved and studied it is written, 
"When thou comest into the goodly land and hast 
eaten and are full, then beware." (Laughter.) I 
have come into the goodly land, I have eaten, and am 
fuller than ever the Pilgrim Fathers were, and to- 
night the ancient warning sounds in my ears. But 
nothing shall deter me from bringing greeting to this 
notable company on this happy anniversary. Years 
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ago an orator in the English House of Commons in 
the fervor of his speech said: "Gentlemen, young 
"men are the back-bone of the British army, and what 
"we want is to train up this back-bone and bring it to 
"the front." (Laughter.) Now I suppose the pur- 
pose of this evening is to bring the Pilgrim back bone 
to the front in St. Louis. I bring you greeting from 
Narraganset Bay, my present home, and from the 
old Plymouth burial hill where five generations of 
my forefathers sleep. Geography, to-night, is irrel- 
evant, if not impertinent. The tilings which separate 
us are Uttle; the things which unite us are deep and 
lasting. I would like to write a new geography 
which should be true to the spiritual fact. In it I 
would say: "Massachusetts is boimded on the west 
by St. Louis and Chicago and San Francisco. The 
Mississippi may not empty into Massachusetts Bay, 
but Massachusetts Bay does pour itself into the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Plymouth Rock is situated, not 
on the sandy sliore where men look for it; it 
is enshrined in the liearts and will and conscience 
of all New Englanders scattered over the broad 
prairies and in the expanding cities of the great 
west." Given, the conscience of Plymouth and 
the energy of St. Louis and the Republic is secure. 
It is time for good men to get together and to stay 
together. Bad men are organized, and good men 
ought to be. In this age of consolidation and co- 
operation, division is defeat, isolation is death. The 
man that stands alone will not stand very long. I 
bought a ticket yesterday for St. Louis. On every 
piece of the pasteboard — it was a very long ticket — I 
found the motto repeated, "Not good if detached." 
(Applause.) However efficient and successful your 
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present business or professional life may be, it is not 
efficient in upholding the nation if detached from the 
greater life of your fellow men around you- Not 
only do we need this union with good men aromid us, 
but we need to be in touch with the good men who 
have prece_ded us. To fan the fires of patriotism, to 
rekindle noble traditions, to turn the hearts of the 
children to the fathers, is a task which may well once 
a year call the lawyer from his office, the minister 
from his pulpit, the manufacturer from his desk, the 
doctor from his practice, that we may spend an even- 
ing in lauding together the virtues that have made us 
great, and in remembering afresh "in what a forge 
and what a heat were shaped the anchors of our hope." 
C Whenever we open the old pilgrim chronicle the 
thing that amazes us is the smallness of their appa- 
ratus and the greatness of their idea. They were so 
few in number. Only a hundred and two forefathers 
and foremothers put together, and half of them im- 
der the sod before the first freezing winter was over. 
The census taker might well smile at the meager mi- 
gration. But the census always passes over the inner- 
most fact, and no arithmetic can compute the noble 
army of martyrs. And the towns from which they 
sailed : Scrooby, Delft Haven, and the rest. What 
is there in those little provincial settlements to nourish 
heroes and furnish inspiration for daring enterprise? 
Can anything good come out of Nazareth? And the 
ships in which they sailed, is there any insurance com- 
pany in Missouri that would care to take risks on 
those crazy barks to-day? The Speedwell puts back 
for repairs, springing a leak three hundred miles from 
shore; and the May Flower would have gone to the 
bottom in mid ocean had it not been for an old iron 
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screw that some thriving Pilgrim brought with him 
against a possible time of need. What would our 
jaunty cup defenders to-day say of those lumbering 
vessels? What would the passengers on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse say could they overhaul the May 
Flower in mid Atlantic? Would they not think here 
was a boat out of a scene in comic opera that had been 
blown out to sea? As to the shore to which they came, 
Mrs. Hemans is as poor a guide as she is a poet, and 
that is decisive. Instead of a stem and rock-bound 
coast, they found a drearj' waste of shifting sand. 
They landed on the only rock on the south shore of 
Massachusetts. (Laughter.) Whoever visits Ply- 
mouth to-day finds his dream shattered. He finds a 
stagnant, fossilized town, a harbor stopped with mud, 
a poor, splintered rock that has been carted from place 
to place for exhibition purposes, and a huge granite 
monument whose sole merit is its size. His dream is 
shattered. 

C Is that all? Lumbering ships, stagnant town' 
and a hundred psalm-singing malcontents; is that aU? 
Yes, that is all, if that is all you have eyes to see. 
There are no heroes for the unheroic. Did you ever 
look up Bunker Hill in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica? As nearly as I can recollect, it reads thusr 
"Bunker Hill: a small eminence, about 150 feet high, 
three miles north of Boston." That is Bunker Hill 
from tlie British point of view as given in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Those towns from which the 
Pilgrims sailed were filled with men of Dutch tenacity 
and English pluck. That sandy shore glows still witii 
a light that never was on sea or land. Those lumber- 
ing vessels will outlast all the great ocean liners of our 
time. The voyage of the Pilgrims was not across the 
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Atlantic, but across the centuries ; not three months in 
length, it is still in progress, and that Uttle awkward 
crew are still teaching the nations how to sail through 
darkness and hunger and despair and death to the dis- 
tant shining continent of God. ( Applause. ) 

Xow it is the first duty of the sons of the PU- 
ns to perpetuate their type. "Be fruitful and 
' multiply" is the primal law of creation. The oak 
perpetuates itself in the forest, the hird lives for its 
coming brood. It is the duty of the sons of the Pil- 
grims to see that the moral and spiritual type does 
not die out in America. Fifteen millions of our pop- 
ulation are descended from that old Pilgrim and Pur- 
itan stock. But what I have in mind to-night is not 
the numerical perpetuation; what I have in mind is 
the perpetuation of the spirit, the reproduction of 
the type. There were some twenty thousand of those 
forefathers and mothers that crossed from England 
I to New England within twenty years. Fifteen mil- 
I lions may be their hneal descendants, but what we 
want is that every man in this country should feel 
something of the impetus of their life and the force 
of their example. What manner of men were they? 
They were men, certainly, of rare intelligence. That 
compact, to which your President has so forcibly al- 
luded, belongs among the immortals. It has its place 
beside the Declaration of Independence and Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address. God, as the old historian tells 

Bos, "sifted out a whole nation that he might send 
dioice grain into the wilderness." They beheved that 
democracy was possible only through the diffusion of 
intelligence, and Uierefore they planted the school 
^^ dose beside the church. In the old meeting house in 
^Hihe city of Providence where Brown men hold their 
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Commencement every year, a building now about a 
hundred and thirty-five years old, we find the quaint 
inscription in the record of the church: "This meet- 
ing house was built for the worship of God and to 
hold commencements in." (Applause.) That is the 
way they put their education into their religion, and 
built their buildings of religion with a place for edu- 
cation. Universal suffrage is possible only where 
there is universal education. Under a monarchy it 
is unnecessary that all of the people should be en- 
hghtened, for the monarch by divine right may com- 
mand and guide the people. Under a feudal consti- 
tution of society universal enlightenment is not 
needed; it is the part of the barons and the lords to 
think and speak for the common herd. But in a 
democracy, apart from the education of the entire 
people hberty becomes Ucense, the orator becomes 
the demagogue, the politician is the only type of 
statesman and the voice of the people becomes the 
roar of the mob. I rejoice in the way the men of 
St. Louis are standing behind their noble university, 
I rejoice that never were its prospects so great and so 
bright as to-day; I visited your High School this 
morning and saw the noble sight of those 2200 young 
people under one roof, and I venture to say that the 
army that is to defend this City in the next generation 
is to be found under the roof of that High School 
to-day. (Applause.) Without this education, we 
have no defense. The si?rteen miUion of children in 
our public schools are our best protection. What is 
the common school? The common love of law and 
Uberty, the common political tradition and inherit- 
ance, the common state of history and the common 
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hope for the future makes what we significantly call 
the common school. 

€L We are far ahead of the pilgrim fathers in the 
apparatus of living; are we as far ahead in the type 
of our manhood and womanhood ? The power loom 
is far beyond the spinning wheel of Priscilla ; are our 
modem John Aldens and Priscillas as much in pro- 
portion beyond the type of manhood and womanhood 
in that ancient time? What is the use of these incan- 
descent lights unless they enable the student of the 
twentieth century to see his duty? What is the use 
of traveling at seventy miles an hour if we are just 
as restless and discontented at the end of the journey 
as we were at the beginning. Not by piling marble 
to the twentieth story shall we elevate American char- 
acter to the sky, not by whitening the seas with the 
sails of our commerce, but by cherishing tliose simple 
and homely virtues which are the cheap defense of 
our nation, the best guardians of our firesides and 
Our hearthstones. (Applause.) In Genesis we read 
"Ijct us make man." I would like to write that over 
the doors of every legislative hall, and every public 
School, and every university; "Let us make men;" 
Ttxen that can think accurately and see clearly, that can 
ciecide promptly and act energetically, that can love 
devotedly and hate determinedly and grow forever; 
men such as all the past ought now to culminate in 
producing. 

C But these fathers of ours had another character- 
istic. They were stem foes of every kind of tyranny. 
They left behind them houses and lands, the great- 
ness of European civilization, so that they might leave 
the tyrant as well. Behind them were courts and 
comicils, before them, the wilderness. Behind them 
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the poetry and romance of a thousand years, before 
them hfe among barbarians. But behind was the 
tyrant and before them was hberty, and they hesi- 
tated not for an instant. You, gentlemen, are the 
imdegenerate sons of noble sires. They did not fear 
the face of the king. Do you succumb to the ward 
politician? If you and I serve any political boss, who 
degrades men to the level of his purposes instead of 
lifting them to the level of his opportunities, no an- 
nual dinner can establish our claim to lineage from 
the men whose hearts were of oak and whose wills 
were of iron and whose secrets were few because their 
purposes were great. (Applause.) No, gentlemen, 
these were men that hated every form of tyranny, 
and I do not know where their spirit is more needed 
to-day than in the hfe of the modem American city. 
Our national government is the wonder of the world. 
The founders, we may well say, were inspired di- 
vinely. Our state governments are, on the whole, ef- 
ficient; governments of integrity and success. But 
American intelligence and character have not usually 
proved able to cope with the problems of municipal 
goveiTunent, save now and then when led by some 
such man as is the President of your society here to- 
night. (Applause.) Philadelphia is held to-day in 
the grasp of corruption, and seems contented with 
her fate. New York is governed by a reform admin- 
istration that certainly means well but seems to let 
"I dare not" wait upon "I would." But St. Louis is 
emancipating herself from slavery. That event and 
its influence are not simply felt here. They are felt 
in all the towns and cities between the two oceana. 
For men are saying if that state of aifairs can be 
conquered by the citizens we can face our little prob- 
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! and be sure that we, too, can conquer. Long 
1 has the apathy of good men furnished the op- 
portunity of had men. Long enough has the indif- 
ference of the best elements in our cities exalted the 
power of the worst elements. We are learning now 
that no man is a good Christian unless he is a good 
citizen. No man has a right to be kept on the church 
books on any church in this City unless he votes on 
election day and votes as mider his great Task Mas- 
ter's eye for the best men that he knows for public 
office. (Applause.) Mr Beecher used to say "If 
you send a villain to Washington to represent you — 
he does represent you." (Applause.) We have had 
enough of goodness in general, now we need goodness 
in particular. We need good men that are good for 
something, otherwise they are not good in any sense 
of the word wortli recognizing; and that means that 
they must be non-partisan in municipal aflfairs. 
When streets are to be allowed and paved, when pure 
water is to be provided for thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, when pubUc parks are to be opened and 
public libraries established, it is not necessary that a 
man should inquire into the political aSihation of 
those with whom he is working. The business of the 
American Cities is to be done on business principles 
by business men and not by political heelers for the 
sake of rewarding those who follow in their train. 
And when we come to the larger Ufe of our country, 
when we come to the great problems that confront 
us to-day that demand sincerity and faithfulness and 
intelligence and leadership, does not the pilgrim love 
of hberty still call us and beckon us onward? We 
resist the tyranny of capital when it drives men to 
desperation and blandly declares "there is nothing to 
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arbitrate," and we resist with equal vehemence the ty- 
ranny of the union laborer who voluntraily gives up 
his job and yet dechnes to allow another man to take 
it. (Applause.) We resist the tyraimy of the cap- 
italist when he unctuously proclaims that God has put 
h'tyn in charge of the interests of this country, and 
we resist with equal fervor the tyranny of the labor 
iinion when it attacks a man for working to support 
his wife and children, and attacks with brickbats and 
bullets those who supply these innocent people with 
the necessaries of common life. (Applause.) These 
new tyrannies demand the resurrection of the old 
spirit. Let Miles Standish again unsheath his sword. 
Let Jolm Robinson again open his Bible and see more 
light break out of God's word. Let the mighty 
spirits of Winslow and Carver and Brewster speak 
again from their resting place at Plymouth, and teach 
us that liberty is their bequest and our birthright, and 
that, in the words of another founder of the Republic, 
"the government of the people, by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth." (Ap- 
plause. ) 

C One more word I want to say about our pilgrim 
fathers. They were men of faith in the unseen. I 
do not know whether you can accept all the pilgrim 
dogmas or not. I know that I cannot. They be- 
lieved in a God that seems to me Uke an oriental sov- 
reign, far withdrawn. Their salvation was a mechan- 
ical affair, their heaven a monotonous place of eternal 
psalm-singing, and their hell to us quite incredible. 
But we wrong them grievously if we think that this 
was their rehgion. Their formulas may have been 
crude three centuries ago, but tlie faith in the unseen 
which lies behind them is their gift transmitted to U&.I 
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"When they affirm that every man that walks the earth 
must reckon with the infinite rigliteousness, that every 
man who does business here must render his account 
to the infinite justice liereafter, we, the sons of the 
pUgrims, affirm that they are right, and in their name 
we repudiate atheism and cjiiicism and despair, and 
we hold that only as men have the capacity of believ- 
ing great things will they have the power to do great 
things. (Applause.) You may find fault with their 
formula, you may complain of the shell of their dog- 
ma, but the kernel behind it was sound. Their faith 
in the invisible is the only power by which we business 
and professional men can mould the visible to-day» 
and can shape the tangible and the actual. MHien 
that faith in the invisible dies out of America you will 
find that the power to create visible institutions and 
to mould tangible forces v.il\ have perished from it 
as well. Oh, tlie gilded youth of America like to 
sneer at the long cloak, at the stout staff and strange 
garb and the peculiar language of the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan. But we who understand them know 
there is nothing the gilded youth need so much as the 
inoculation of the Pilgrim spirit. Better to believe 
in a God who is an oriental despot than not to bow 
down before anj-thing in earth or heaven. Better to 
■■frelieve with the old New England Primer that "In 
pW^^Jam's fall we sui-ned all" than to believe that sin 
"and righteousness in tJie end amount to about the 
same thing. Better to beheve in the hell of John 
JVIilton and Jonathan Edwards ttian to sneer at good- 
'^^Ss and reduce conscience to the dance of the mole- 
"^Jes in a human brain. (Applause.) Oliver Crom- 
■^*ll, stem old Puritan that he was, found that his 
^^■titrymen were boasting of their isolation — the salt 
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sea that surrounded England — and he said: "Glentle-1 
men, you boast of the ditch that surrounds your! 
island; let me tell you your ditch will not save you I 
unless you keep God's laws." Wheat fields and gold! 
mines, veins of precious ore, lofty office buildin 
great industries and great commerce will not save U8»l 
if we forget that righteousness exalteth a nation and^ 
sin is a reproach to any people. It may be that not 
every man or woman who sits here to-night will be 
famous in the country's story. It may be that not . 
every one of us shall be placed in the Hall of Faine.1 
But every one of us can transmit something of tbis^ 
old Puritan faith and attachment to righteousness to 
some little circle. Everj' one of us can infuse it into 
some home, some sdiool, some churcli, some social 
circle, and thereby make the life of the nationj 
sounder, sweeter and more enduring. 
<r There are two figures that I like to think of on 
our Atlantic shore, guarding, to-night, symbolically, 
the destiny of the Republic. They are both women's . 
figures. The statue of Liberty, in New York Har-1 
bor holds aloft the flaming torcli, and lights all thej 
multitudes from all the ports of the world that come 
streaming into that harbor to make their homes in 
America. The other figure is the statue of Faith, 
on the shore of old Plymouth, carved in the whit* 
granite, with finger upraised to the sky and eyes \<x 
ing steadily out over the old harbor into which the " 
May Flower came. That figure of Faith stands 
there to-night, and the light from the statue of Lib- 
erty shines out toward the statue of Faith, and those J 
two figures together symbolize, I trust, the life i 
America. So long as such ideals prevail our govern-] 
ment shall not fail. Faith and Freedom, Religia 
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and Liberty — so long as these are our ideals the gov- 
ernment shall last, homes shall continue to rise, the 
Pilgrim lineage shall not die out, and America, which 
owes so much to Pilgrim blood, shall hold the name 
and fame of the Pilgrims ever dear. May you and 
I do somewhat to bring these things to pass. (Pro- 
l<xiged applause. ) 
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^r The President: I have been trying all the even- 
ing to think of some suitable introduction for the 
next speaker, but whenever I would get a beautiful 
sentence almost concluded there would flow into my i 
mind the single name "Winston Churchill," and 
concluded that was the only introduction necessarj 
I introduce Mr. Winston Churchill. (Prolonga 
applause.) 

NEW ENGLAND AS A FACTOR IN THE 
NATION'S LIFE. 

MR. WINSTON CHUBCHnX. 

C Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen of 1 
New England Society: It is a great honor and i 
great pleasure for me to be here addressing you il 
my native town to-night. Not many years ago, i 
history nms, our forefathers of the Revolutionar 
time constructed an engine. This engine was a r 
concern. It began to go, very slowly at first, i 
haltingly, but gradually, fed by the chemicals i 
races {which no man knows very much about) 
began to go faster and faster until now it has ) 
tained a terrific speed. It is tlie peculiar duty of I 
American mind of the twentieth century to leam 1 
understand and to master this engine, and he has lit- 
tle faith in the American mind who does not believe E 
capable of mastering it. (Applause.) 
CL For a long time this construction of our fore 
fathers passed almost unnoticed on the other side a 
the water. What little attention they did give to i: 
was not always flattering. Carlyle, in his Frederic 
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ti\e Great, refers to us as "that anarchy beyond the 
seas;" and he predicts for us a Pompeian end. But 
since Carlyle wrote Frederick the Great we have 
turned o%'er again, and now these gentlemen on the 
V other side of the water are sending emissaries over 
here to find out, as Colonel Walbridge says, some- 
thing about us. These gentlemen, and other gentle- 
men who come over here on their own account, have 
not always withheld their criticism, nor have we 
wisiied them to. They seem to agree that we are a 
great nation, hut they qualify it and say that we are 
a crude nation. The wonder is that we are any nation 
at all ; and the fact that we are any nation at all is 
largely a triumph of the kind of mind to which I am 
speaking here to-night. 

*C There have been two great breeding places on this 
Continent of men of thought and conscience and ac- 
tion. One of these is that great mountain district 
^'hich borders the states of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina, and which gave us such men as Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Benton and Andrew Jackson and 
others who came here to St. Louis. And the second 
district is comprised of the New England States, and 
I may add that neither of these districts is precisely 
famous for the fertility of its soil. 
C, The gigantic and material tasks which this nation 
has taken upon itself to perform in a hundred years 
Would be sufficient to account for any crudity that we 
Diay have in us now. As a matter of fact, any one 
*ith half an eye can see that that crudity is fast dis- 
appearing, and it is not remarkable that a nation 
Which was founded without precedent, which was es- 
>ttitialiy a trial government, subject to indiscriminate 
*ugration such as we have been for a hundred 
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years, and considering the growth across a continent 
three thousand miles wide, be at first absolutely pure' 
in all its branches. The wonder is that we have any 
purity at all. And the fact that we have any purity 
at all has been set forth so well by President Faunce 
to-night that I shall not dwell upon that part of the 
subject. I thi,nk everybody here understands why, 
after hearing him speak. 
C^ With the exception of those two virile settlementil 
of Kentucky and Tennessee and also in Missouri and 
Iowa, one hundred years ago a vast wildemei 
stretched between the Allegheny Mountains and th* 
Pacific Ocean, 2,500 miles. With all their foresight; 
the statesmen of Thomas Jefferson's time could nd 
foresee what this 100 years was to bring forth; and ] 
think the very best proof of that fact is that wha 
they came to buy the Louisiana Territory they onlj 
wanted to buy enough to control the navigation oi 
the Mississippi River and to put down the disconten) 
in Kentucky. The destiny, or luck, or whatever i 
may choose to call it, by whicli we obtained the wholl 
of that teiTitory was probably the most momentou 
step that this nation has ever taken, and I understanc 
it is to be most fittingly celebrated in tliis City in thi 
year 1904. (Applause.) 

<L If I were asked to name the man whom I thoughl 
had the most foresight in the early history of i 
country, I should say, without hesitation, Georgi 
Rogers Clark. And I am setting aside Clark ■ 
Indian fighter, Clark the commander, when I ! 
this, and I am telling you about Clark the statesman 
just as I should set Dewey the Naval commander an 
Admiral aside in Manila Bay and talk to you aboul 
Dewey the statesman when he handled that inter 
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national situation so magnificently in our late war. 
(Applause. ) It was Clark, you remember, when the 
Revolution had just broken out, who went to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and the Council and insisted and 
persisted, and staid there, and used every argument. 
Until he obtained a bag full of depreciated Conti- 
nental currency and the authority to raise on the Ohio 
enough levies to capture what was then the North 
West Territory. Clark foresaw clearly, and as far 
as I can find out he was the oidy man who did, the 
future value of that Ten-itory to the small nation 
which was then struggling in its birth. The actual 
story of how Clark captiu-ed that territory is, un- 
doubtedly, the most romantic story in our annals. He 
was a captain if there ever was one. How he sailed 
do^vn the Ohio River, how he marched to Kaskaskia, 
how he surprised the garrison there. It doesn't make 
any difference whether he found the French com- 
mandante in bed or not, or whetlier he stood with 
.folded arms, as President Roosevelt says, at the door 
and watched the dance mitil it was over. At any 
late he conquered that comitry for the United States. 
1 had almost forgotten to mention how he stopped 
at Vincennes. You must have all read it a hundred 
times, but I like to dwell on it. How he marched 
with those few men from Kaskaskia across the plains 
in the dead of winter, through snow and storm and 
flleet and captured that post too. And so it was ow- 
ing to Clark that the great States of Ohio and In- 
diana and Ilhnois are not to-day a part of the do- 
minion of Canada. The conquest of this particiUar 
piece of the wilderness which Clark procured for us, 
Twtween the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, in the 
first quarter or the first forty years of the nineteenth 
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century is a remarkable story. Indeed, there is only 
one story of that kind in the world's history that sur- 
passes it, and that is the conquest of the two thousand 
miles of wilderness between the ISIississippi and the 
western ocean in the last half of that century. I 
hope I am affronting none of the gentlemen present 
when I aver that some of them here were aUve in the 
year 1849. That was the year that CaUfomia was 
discovered by the Anglo-Saxon, and if any of you 
gentlemen were to have asked a citizen of more than 
the average inteUigence then to predict what this wil- 
derness would be in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hmidred and two I doubt veiy much if his answer 
would have come very near to the facts as they are 
to-day. I doubt very much if he would have said that 
this stretch of country two thousand miles broad by 
two thousand miles wide would have been covered by 
populous states and flourishing cities filled with edi- 
fices of a size wliich the world has never seen before, 
and all connected by a network of railroads — at the 
end of the century. In short, I doubt very much if 
he would have predicted that an empire would be 
formed there in 1900. One of the most typical Amer- 
icans that ever lived, AVilliam Tecumseh Sherman, 
said that the Valley of the Mississippi was the seat 
of a coming empire. Gentlemen of the New Eng- 
land Society, your share in the making of that empire 
has been a hea\'y one, but I do not wish to dwell upon 
that, I wish to dwell upon the more remarkable fact 
that that empire has been made during your lifetime. 
C I have often been asked the question why I went 
to New Hampshire, and I always regarded it as a 
very pertinent question; just as pertinent as Doctor 
Johnson's questions were about Scotland ; but the last 
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man that asked me that question I undertook to an- 
swer. I said: "Did you ever consider the very worthy 
men who have come out of New Hanishire? There 
was John Stark, and Daniel Webster, and Chase, and 
Horace Greeley." He said, "Yes, but what has that 
got to do with yoiu- going there?" (Laughter.) 
"Well," I said, "I went there to take Horace Gree- 
ley's place." (Laughter.) 

C I have just come through a campaign. We have 
a legislature in New Hampshire, composed of four 
hundred members, and I tried ver>' hard to become 
one four-hundredth of that legislature, and I suc- 
ceeded. It was a good deal harder than I thought it 
would be, and I ran up against a great deal of hard 
New England sentiment, and I am very glad I did. 
They have a way in New England, you know, of 
going by turns, and the highest honor that a town 
can give a man is to send him up to the legislature. 
The consequence is, as soon as a man is bom in one 
of those New England towns he is not put down for 
a club, but his father always thinks that before he 
dies he will be a member of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature. So I had to cope with that, and I am s\ir- 
rounded by exceedingly frank neighbors, and some of 
them said to me that they thought I ought not to have 
come forward right away. Well, I said, "Gentle- 
men, you have sent a great many people out to the 
place where I come from ( I did not know at that time 
that Governor Stanard came from the town next to 
me or I would have used him as a shining example) 
but I said "You have sent a great many people out 
where I came from, and those people have not hes- 
itated to enter into our legislatures, and this business 
BjUf not waiting you people of New England taught 
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us in the west. And I just ( 



; back here to turn 



t came 

the tables on you," and so they elected me. (Laugh- 
ter.) Sly case represents, perhaps, a new diflFeren- 
tial in the calculus of American migration. It is not 
a new thing for a man to go to New England from 
the west and spend a few months, but it is distinctly 
a new thing, I think, for a man to go from a western 
city to live in rural New England. That is what I 
have done. You gentlemen, many of you who left 
New England as boys and come out west here, 
"pulled your weight," as the President would say, to 
build up this great City in a conservative and solid 
manner, go back there and build homes in the summer 
time. This may seem a very ordinary thing to the 
American of the twentieth century, but it is really 
very httle short of a miracle, that a man should be 
bom in rural New England, pick up in his childhood 
or his boyhood, travel all the way from one thousand 
to three thousand miles, help build up an empire, and 
then go back and live five or six months of the year,, 
as some of my friends are doing, in Dubhn and else- 
where in New England, where he was born. Tl 
might be called the backward wave of immigrati 
In a hundred years it has swept all the way froi 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and now it is coming bj 
again to seek its equilibrium, 
C, The larger part of New England has resigned 
itself largely to its fate, and that is very far from 
being an mipleasant one, of becoming a park for the 
larger part of the nation. That is tlie direction in 
which all our legislation in New Hampshire is tend- 
ing; and we have a new and active party that is 
coming into our legislature that is trying to bmld up 
the roads so that all you gentlemen may come anii 
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view the scenery and perhaps buy some of our aban- 
doned famis. And you can get them cheap now, 
and I hope you will all come and get them. I told 
an ex-govemor of New Hampshire that I was coming 
out here to make a speech on tliis, subject, and he was 
about to open up a New Hampshire real estate office 
in Boston. That is the way we are doing things there 
now. It is a State real estate office. That is what 
it is for. Any man that belongs in New Hampshire 
or has the slightest claim upon her at all can go into 
that club and get anything, except a drink, and he can 
go in and find out about any particular part of the 
country, and who lives in that part, and what the 
habits of the neighbors are, what the denominations 
to which they belong — anything at all about them. 
And then he can buy. We are going to make it just 
as easy for you to buy in New Hampshire as possible, 
because we want it filled up. The farms are being 
abandoned, and we foresee that New England has to 
be filled up with summer residents, and we want to 
be the first in the field, and we want to offer the best 
place for the best people. 

C I went into Mr. Abbott's office when I came out 
here, a place to which I always come with joyfulness, 
to see about this dinner, and afterwards imsuspect- 
ingly walked into a restaurant on Sixth Street and 
asked for a prairie chicken. They gave me what 
they said was a prairie chicken and what I knew was 
not a prairie chicken, and I ate it. The consequence 
is that I have been in bed ever since. And Mr. Ab- 
bott asked me at that time if I wanted to see some of 
the speeches which had been made here at the former 
dinners. I told him I thought it would be a great 
deal better for my peace of mind if I did not see those 
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speeches. But I could not help reading one para- 
graph of a speech which was made by my friend, the 
Hon, Smith P. Gait, not long ago, and before I sit 
down I would hke to ask the President of the New 
England Society one question. Is it possible that 
Mr. Gait made that speech upon cider? (Prolonged 
laughter and applause.) 



The President: I regret very much to announce 
that Mr. John M. AUen whom we expected to be with 
us to-night will not be here by reason of sickness. 

I am very sorry he is not here. He is one of 
the best men in the country. He is one of the most 
genial souls in America, and boasts of being the only 
surviving private in the Confederate Army. In view 
of that, I am going to ask you to rise and join me in 
this sentiment : 

"Old soldiers trtie, ah. them all men can trust. 
Who fought, with conscience clear, on either side." 

I should like to vn-ite to Private John Allen that 
you rose and drank to tliat toast. 

And now, while we are standing, we will join 
Doctor Patton in singing America. 
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The annual meeting of the New England So- 
ciety was held at the Mercantile Club, February 28, 
1908. 

President Cyrus P. Walbridge presided. 

The following officers were elected : 

President 
Fkedemck N. Judson. 

Vice-Presidents 
Geo. T. Cbam. 
Epheon Catlin. 
Edwabd R. Hoyt. 

Executive Committee 
Cykus p. Walbridge. 
Frank K. Ryan. 

Secretary 
Augustus L. Abbott. 

Treasurer 
Geo. M. Bartlett. 
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Februaky 22, 1902, to Februaey 28, 1908, 



RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand, February 22, 1002 $1,703 91 

Initiation fees, 17 @ $6.00 86 00 

Annual dues, 112 @ $6.00 660 00 

Guest tickets, 67 @ $2.60 167 60 

Total receipto $2,616 41 



EXPENDITURES. 

Printing Proceedings, 1901 $93 60 

Diagrams, etc., 1901 16 20 

Envelopes, 1902 3 26 

Diagrams, etc., 1902 20 00 

2o Stamped envelopes 4 24 

Postage, telegrams, etc 17 60 

Banquet, B. F. Sellen 37 60 

W. H. P. Faunce 100 00 

Geo. K. Andrevm 22 40 

J. McEIhanon 10 00 

Southern Hotel 6 00 

Gottschalk Ptg. Co 23 87 

P. L. Stoddart 32 26 

Con P. Curran Ptg. Co 13 76 

Mercantile Club 662 76 

Certificate of deposit due March 6 $1,664 10 

Total expenditures $2,616 41 
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This Association shall be known as the "New 
England Society of St. Louis." 

n. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and 
an Executive Committee, consisting of six members, 
together with the President, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, who shall he ex-officio members thereof. All 
officers, except the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected annually, and hold their offices 
for one year, or until their successors are duly elected. 
The regular term of office of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall he three years, two being chosen each 
year. Any vacancy in any office tliat may occur shall 
be filled by the Executive Committee. 

III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, 
which shall be held in February, the day to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee, at which meeting there 
shall be an election of tlie officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year, and other business of importance to 
the society may be transacted. 
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IV. 

Any person of good moral character, of New" 
England birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male 
or female native of any of the New England States, 
shall be eligible to become a member of the society, 
and shall be admitted a member of the society on a 
majority vote of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee at any meeting of the committee, or at any 
annual meeting of the society, by a majority vote of 
those members present; and being so admitted, shall 
become a member thereof on paying the admission 
fee and subscribing his name to the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The admission fee shall be five dollars, and the 1 
annual dues five dollars, which shall be payable to the 
Treasurer on the first day of October of each year. 
If the annual dues of any member shall remain mipaid 
for a period exceeding one year, the society or the 
Executive Committee may drop such member from 
the list of members for non-payment of dues. The 
payment at one time of fifty dollars by any regularly 
elected member shall constitute such person a life 
member of the society, and shall entitle such person 
to all the pri\ileges of the society during life without 
further payments. ^H 

VI. q 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a fes- 
tival and dinner in celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, in December of eacli year, the day to be 
fixed by the committee. Each member shall be enti- 
tled to bring to the annual dinner one person besides 
himself, who may participate in the dinner on the 
payment by the member of such additional sum as the 
committee shall deem necessarj', not exceeding five 
dollars, and the Executive Committee may invite as 
many guests to participate in the dinner as the ( 
dition of the treasury shall warrant. 
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In /ll^cmoriam 





ENRV HITCHCOCK, whose 
death occurred on March IStkj 
1902. was of New England de- 
scent. His father, of the same 
name, was born in Burlington, 
Vermont, in 1 791, where he 
spent his early years. He re- 
moved to Alabama, where he 
held a prominent position as a 
lawyer and judge. Henry Hitchcock, the younger, 
was bom July 3, 1829. He received his education 
at the University of Nashville and at Yale College, 
from which latter institution he graduated in 1848. 
After acquiring proficiency in the profession of law 
at his home at Nashville, Tennessee, he removed m, 

1851 to Missouri, and at once entered upon an acti\ 
career as a practitioner of law and public man. If 

1852 he was editor of the St. Louis Intelligencer. 
During the years prior to the war he became prom- 
nent in politics, and xcas soon esteemed one of the 
leading citizens of St. Louis. His practice becai 
large and remunerative. He was chosen to fill man\ 
prominent positions of honor and trust. At the out- 
break of the war he was a member of the Missouri 
convention which had under consideration the rela- 
tions between the Government of the United States 
and the people of the State of Missouri. During 
the tit:o years of existence of that Convention he was 
an active advocate of the unconditional Union prin- 
ciple and of the abolition of slavery. Although de- 
nrous of taking part in the military avoirs of the 
country, he was persuaded by persons high in au- 
thority to retain his civil positions until 1864, when his- 
spirit could no longer be withheld from the war. I\ 
September of that year he enlisted and received 



\ 



cer. 

the 

mnjA 




Timission, which ultimately placed him on duty on 
General Sherman's staff, and he served thereafter in 
the Georgia and South Carolina campaigns. 

After the war he again resumed the practice of 
law, and in 1873 formed the partnership of Hitch- 
cock, Lubke and Player. Later the firm became 
Hitchcock. Madill and Finkelnherg. This partner- 
ship lasted until 1890, after which time Mr. Hitch- 
cock zcaa associated with Mr. Finkelnherg for a time, 
and thereafter practiced alone until the time of his 
death. In 1867 Mr. Hitchcock took prominent part 
in founding the St. Louis Law School. He was the 
dean of that school for a number of years. His repu- 
tation as a larvyer and jurist was not confined to his 
city and state. In 1889 he zvas made President of 
the American Bar Association, and in 1891 he was 
chosen one of the Trustees of the National Institute 
establuhed by Andreiv Carnegie. As a member of 
the bar of the Supreme Court, he teas for many years 

Regarded as among the leaders of the profession. 
' Mr. Hitchcock's ability in a literary direction was 
qual to that of his capacity in the law. He xvas the 
author of many addresses and papers of national note, 
upon subjects connected tcith the law and social 
science. His life was filled with activity and useful- 
ness. 

Most noticeable in his personal character was Mr. 
Hitchcock's strength of principle and rigid integrity. 
JVo compromise with exnl for the sake of anticipated 
good ever marred the unity of his purpose and high 
idea of right. 

Mr. Hitchcock was one of the original members 
■ the New England Society and was its President 
I the year 1889. He always gave it his hearty co- 
yeration arid interest. 




LEXANDER BOBBINS^ 

an honored member of thit 
Society died during the past 
year. He voas born at 
Brewster, Mass., January 
19th, 1818. After receiving 
a good education he, follow- 
ing his father's example, 
became a sea faring num^ 

and before retiring to shore Ufe, Cd 

manded his own vessel. 

In 1847 he emigrated to St. Lovis 

engaged in Varnish making, achieving- 

great commercial success. 

He was of staunch Bevoluti&i 

stock, a most estimable citizen. 

character was another illustration of the~ 

value of such New England lives, to the 

City of their adoption, and an exampi 

of virtue and integrity to all aubseq-i 

generations. 
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Qflflemfiere of ^6e ^octefp 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

"Hon, William M. Evarta. •General William T. Sherman. 

General Fitzhugh Lee. *GenerELl John Pope. 

"^John P. Newman, D. D. 'Hod. Samuel Treat. 

EDimmock. Eon, Ethan A. Hitchcock, 

eased. 
MEMBERS AND ADDRESSES. 

-Abbott, Augustus L 412 Security Building 

-Ad»m». Charles M 120 Olive Street 

^dams, Elmer B U. S. Wstrict Court 

^Akin, Thomas 14 Nicholsan Place 

~^leu, Edmund T W&inwright Building 

.Andrews, George K Court House 

rveriU, Ales. M Broadway and Pine Street 

Sailey, Charlei H 208 North Eighth Street 

.3*ker, Walter H Clark Avenue and Tenth Street 

^^ ^Samnrd. George D lAclede and Vandeventer Avenues 

^KaXarrowB, J. C Securilj Building 

^BSantoH, Charles W Q17 North Second Street 

^B^3artlett, George M 14 South Broadwaj 

SaKOm, Joseph D 4fi Weitmoreland Plac« 

- 3eU, WUliain M 3fiie Detmar Avenue 
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Bemis, Stephen A 601 South Fourth 8tr«et I 

Benedict, Auguatua W Beventh and Spruce Street* I 

Birge, Julius C 4038 Duncan Avenue I 

Blackmer, Lucien R Equitable Building 

Blttgden, Edward R 4648 McPheraon Avenue 

Blodgett, Wella H 8129 Wwhington Boulerard , 

BloBBom, Heniy M 5617 Cabanne Avenua | 

Bayd, Willard W 6321 Waterman AvenuttJ 

Bridge, Hudson Eliot 27 Westmoreland Place 1 

Bridges, Appleton 6 2007 South Compton Avenue I 

BriBBtnade, Hobart 4420 Morgan Street ] 

Burnham, Samuel Q 117 Locust Street 1 

BuBhnell, David I lOB North Second Street 1 

Butler, James O Mercantile Trust Compsnf I 

C 

Carpenter, George O Siuaell and Compton Avenuet J 

Catlin, Daniel Security Building J 

Catlin, Ephron 15 Vandeventer P1a« ] 

Chaplin, Winfleld Scott Wosbington Unii 

Child, F. W Conunonwealth Trust Company 1 

CUfford, Alfred 22 Westmoreland Placa J 

Cobb, Charles W. 8 4416 Morgan Street J 

Collins, Lewis E 5471 Delmar AvenUB I 

Coleman, Norman J 3821 Westminster PlaM J 

Comatock, T. Griswold 3401 Washington Avenue I 

Cram, George T 415 Locust Street I 

Crawford, Mrs. Hanford 4396 Lindell Boulevard I 

D I 

Dana, George D J440 North Main Street | 

Daj, Aaa W 416 North Fourth Street 1 

Oe&u, William B 4422 Weatminster Plaoe 1 

Drake, George S 64 Vandeventer Place J 

Durgin, Freeman A Mennod i Jaccard Building 4 

E I 

Eddf, Albert M GOO North Main Stieetl 

Eliot, Edward C lUalto Building:! 
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Elliott^ Howard Globe-Democmt Building 

F 

FiUey, Chaimcey 1 2700 Lawton Avenue 

FiBke, George F 948 Laurel Avenue 

Fling; W. W 527 Mermod & Jaccard Building 

O 

Goddard, Joseph W 413 South Seventh Street 

Gray, Melvin L Houser Building 

Oregg, Norris B 811 North Sixth Street 

Gregg, William Henry 3013 Pine Street 

H 

Haynes, Delos R Missouri Trust Building 

Uolbrook, Walter J Hotel Beers 

Holmes, John H 520 Olive Street 

H6lton, J. B 520 Olive Street 

Homer, William B 421 Olive Street 

Hoyt, Edward R 4481 West Pine Boulevard 

Hubbard, Robert M 322 Pine Street 

Hubbard, Henry F 

Humphrey, Frank W 113 North Broadway 

J 

Jackson, Edward F 4400 Morgan Street 

Judson, Frederick N Rialto Building 

K 

Kendrick, Justin S Equitable Building 

Kimball, Thomas D 421 Olive Street 

L 

• Lewis, Henry C Southern Hotel 

Leonard, L. L. Security Building 

^Litchfield, P. H 3847 Washington Boulevard 

Lowe, S. E Century Building 

Ludington, Francis H 3 North Main Street 
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M 

Mekeel, Charles Haviland Gortright Hall, St. Louis County 

Merrell, Charles L Bank of Commeroe 

Merriam, Edwin G Equitable Building 

Moore, Philip North 3125 Lafayette Avenue 

Morrill, Henry L 3805 Delmar Avenue 

• Morse, Hiram Boardman Railway Exchange 

N 
Newcomb, George A Locust and Seventh Streets 

O 

Orr, Edward S 3223 Lafayette Avenue 

P 

Paddock, Gains Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Paddodc, Orville Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Parker, George T Broadway and Locust Street 

^ Parker, George A., Jr 420 North Second Street 

Parsons, Charles 2804 Pine Street 

Partridge, Arthur S 402 Commonwealth Trust Building 

Pattison, Everett W Union Trust Building 

Patton, Cornelius H 3707 Westminster Place 

Peabody, W. R Hotel Berlin 

Perkins, Clarence M 3643 Blaine Avenue 

Perry, George W Ninth and Lucas Streets 

Pike, Sherman B Colonist Trust Building 

Plant, Frederick S 814 North Fourth Street 

Plant, George H 3643 Washington Avenue 

" Pollard, Henry M 415 Locust Street 

Pope, Henry 6027 West Cabanne Place 

Poet, Lewis W Equitable Building 

B 

Rice, Frank R 306 North Fourth Street 

Rowell, Clinton Rialto Building 

Ryan, Frank K 606 Olive Street 
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m. Clark H Tenth and St. Charlca Streets 

Buids. Janiea T 320 Roe Building 

[launders, William Flewellyn Buainess Men's League 

Sawyer. Frank 213 North Third Street 

Sawyer, I. H 1018 Washington Avenue 

! 8*j, Wm. J 1034 Thornby Place 

k Bbapkigh, Augustus F Fourth and WftBhioeton Avenue 

Sbepley, John F St- Louis Union Trust Building 

Short, Rev. William 3692 Pine Street 

Snow, Marshall S Washington University 

Kouthwick, G. E 1018 Washington Avenue 

Spencer, Horatio N 2723 Washington Avenue 

Spencer, Belden P Commonwealth Trust Building 

Stanard, Edwin 305 Chamber of Commerca 

Steams, Melvin H 300 South Fourth Street 

• m«rliDg, Edward C 22 Westmoreland Place 

StiCKney. William A 200 North Fourth Street 

■ btuyvesant, Closes S 116 North Commercial Street 

T 

Teaehout, Oscar L 5352 Maple Avenue 

Tebbetta, Lewiti B Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Xr«alease, Wm Missouri Botanical Garden 

^^ Tyaer, Walter G 912 North Taylor Avenue 

w 

^^V Van Ornum, John Lane Waahington University 

■ 

^m Wulbridge, Cynis P Fourth and Market Streets 

Wallon, Farwell 4121 North Grand Avenue 

Whiteiaw. Oscar L 409 North Second Street 

Whit«law, Robert H 409 North Second Street 

Whitman, Cbartea B 8900 South Broadway 

• Wilder, Edward B ■ *IB NortA Fourth Street 
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Wolfe, Daniel R Laclede Building 

Wood, Francis C 224 Walnut Street 

Wood, Horatio D Circuit Court 

Wyman, Henry P 103 North Third Street 

Y 

York, F. B 913 Carleton Building 
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Nineteenth Annual Reunion 

December 21, 1905 

At the Washington Hotel 
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■ IJTtufinston ]^fef, ^inf gouis, ®cceni6« StMntj' ^^H 


^B firef, {tXinetcen gunbrcb £?ree ^^H 



W. J. KESL, 
334 Olive Street, St Louis, Nfo. 
1904. 
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OFFICERS 

Frederick N. Judson 



(gice'QpreBibenfB 

Epron Catlin 
Geo. T. Cram 
Edward R. Hoyt 

Augustus L. Abbott, Esq. 



ZteAsaxtt 

George M. Bartlett 

^xccvdxH Committee 

W. B. Homer, Esq. 
Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D, 
Norris B. Gregg 
O. L. Whitelaw 
Cyrus P. Walbridge 
Frank P. Ryan Esq. 



^^r OFFICERS OF THE ^^^^| 


(Uetv ^n^fani ^ocieig of ^t. Bouts ^H 


^ 


I-'UB PHEVIOUS YEAItS ^^^^^^M 


Iprmhenti ^^^^^H 


r 1883 . 


. Henry ^^^^^| 


1 1886 . 


. James Richardson ^^^^^H 


1887 . 


. George £. Leighton ^^^^^^H 


1888 . 


. Kdnin S. Rowse ^^^^^^H 


1889 . 


. Henry Hitchcock ^^^^^H 


1890 . 


. Charles Parsons ^^^^^H 


1891 . 


. Clark H. Sampson ^^^^H 


1892 . 


. Kdwin O. Stanard ^^^^H 


1893 . 


. Thomas Dimmock ^^^^^^H 


1891 . 


Marshall Snow ^^^^^H 


1895 . 


. Elmer B. Adams ^^^^^H 


1896 . 


. George D. Barnard ^^^^^^H 


1897 . 


. Winfield S. Chaplin ^^^^H 


1898 . 


. George O. Carpenter ^^^| 


1899 . 


. Lewis B. Tebhetts ^^| 


1900 . 


. W. B. Homer ^H 


1901 . 


. O. I.. Wliitelaw ^^1 


1902 . 


. Cyrus P. Walbridge ' ^^^^H 




(^iW'tpxtsxbinte ^^^^^H 


1883 , 


. Elmer B. Adams ^^^^^H 




Mansur ^^^^^H 


^^^886 . 


. Edwin 0. Stanard ^^^^^^B 


■l 


Melvin L. Gray ^^^| 


H 


Rev. J. C. Learned ^^^^^^H 


^ 


Rev. Geo. E. Martin ^^^^H 


1887 . 


^^^^H 


L 


Daniel ^^^^^| 



^^^H^ 1888 . 


. . Rev. George E. Martin ^| 




Clark H. Sampson ^M 




Denham Arnold ^| 


^^^H 1889 


. . Charles Parsons V 




Carlos S. Greeley M 




Wililara H. Pulsifer M 


^^^P 1890 


. . Charles W. Barstow fl 




Robert M. Hubbard H 




Lewis B. Tebbetts B 


1891 . 


■ . Cyrus B. Bumhain ^| 




Edmund T. Allen ^^H 




Fred'k N. Judson ^^H 


1892 . 


. . Thomas Dimmock ^^^^H 




Rev. James W. Ford ^^H 




Ethan A. Hitchcock H 


1893 . 


. . Charles W. S. Cobb ^^H 




George S. Drake ^^^^| 




Thomas T>. Kimball ^^H 


1891 . 


. . Cyrus P. Walbridge ^^H 




Everett W. Pattison I 




Delos R. Haynes ^^^H 


1895 . 


. . Truman A. Post ^^^H 




Bradley D. Lee ^^H 




Edward C. Rowse ^^^| 


1896 . 


. . George O. Carpenter ^^^H 




David I. Bushnell ^^^| 




Joseph W. Fairbanks ^^^| 


1897 . 


. . Charles £. Whitman ^^^| 




George W. Parker ^^^| 




T. Griswold Comstock ^^^H 


1898 . 


. . Stephen A. Bemis ^^^^| 




Augustus F. Shapleigh ^^^H 


^_ 


William B. Dean ^^^M 



1899 . 


. . Francis H. Ludington ^^^^^^| 


K 


Lewis £. Collins ^^^^^H 


Hl 


Rev. William Short ^^^^| 


Hioa. 


. . Geo. D. Davis '^^^^M 


HT 


Geo. A. Newcomb .^^^^^| 


w 


Gaius Paddock ^^^^^| 


1901 . 


. . Baker ^^^H 




John F. Shepley ^^^^H 




Horatio N. Spencer ^^^^^| 


1902 . 


. . Lucieti R. Btackmer ^^^^^| 




James G. Butler .,^^^^1 


P 


Clinton Rowell '^^^^1 


frutrfitv Commiiftc ^^^^| 


1885 . 


. . Frank A. Pratt ^^^^H 


■L 


George D. Barnard ^^^^^^| 


P 


Lewis £. Snow ^^^^^| 




Lewis £. CoUins ^^^^^^| 




W. Dniry ^^^H 


1886 . 


. . Clark H. Sampson ^^^^^^| 


^^^ 


Francis H. Ludington ^^^^^^| 


y 


Henr>' M. Pollard ^^^H 




Lyman B. Ripley ^^^^^| 




M. Woodward ^^^H 


1887 . . 


. Henr>' M. Pollard ^^^H 


^L 


Edward S. Rowse ^^^^^^| 


■ 


Clark H. Sampson ^^^^^^| 


■ 


James Richardson ^^^^^| 


■ 


Fred'k N. Judson ^^^H 


V 


Lewis B. Tebbetts ^^^^| 




. Rev. J. G. MerriU ^^^H 




George K. Leighton ^^^^^| 


k 


Robert M. Hubbard ^^^H 



^^^H 1889 


. Edward S. Rowse ^^^^H 




Edmulid T. Allen ^^^H 


^^^^H 1889 


. Tliomus Dinunock ^^^^| 


^^^^1 1890 


. Alvali Mansur ^^^^H 




Marshall S. Snow ^^^^| 


^^^B 1891 


. Chas. Parsons ^^^^H 




Delos R. Ha>-nes ^W 


^^^V 1892 


. Clark H. Sampson ^H 




George D. Barnard ^| 


^r 1893 


. Edwai-d 0. Stanard ,H 




George O. Carpenter jM 


^m 1894 


. Thomas Dimmock ^^j^B 




Winfield S. Chaplin ^^H 


^1 189S 


. Marshall S. Snow ^^^^| 




William B. Dean ■ 


^H 1896 


. Bradley D. Lee J 




Elmer B. Adams ^^^^| 


^m 1897 


. George A. Xewcomb ^^^^| 




George D. Barnard ^^^H 


^M 1898 


. Thos. D. Kimball ^^^| 




Cyrus P. Walbridge ^^H 


^1 1899 


. Geo. 0. Carpenter ^^^^H 




Everett W. Fattison ^^H 


^M 1900 


. E. C. Eliot ^^M 




T. G. Comstock ^^^H 




trfXmm ^^^| 


^M 1883 


. Osear L. Whitelaw ^^^^ 




Ikcteeatj ^^^1 


^H 1883 


. William B. Homer ^^^| 


^M 1900 . 


. Melvm H. Steams ^^^| 



OijtctB of ti^c ^ocktf 

\i^ The New England Society of Saint Louis was 
organized in 1885 for good fellowship and the honor- 
ing of a worthy ancestry. 



^ 



Cemt0 of QYlemBere^ 



Initiation Fee $5 00 

Annual Dues 5 00 

<L Any person of good moral character, of New 
England birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male 
or female native of any of the New England States, 
shall be eligible to become a member of the society. 

Address 
Augustus L. Abbott^ Secretary, 

412 Security Building. 



^tii^ticd 



My Country! *Tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride! 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 




My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rillSf 
Thy woods and templed hills. 
My heart with rapture thrills. 

Like that above! 



Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awatte; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break. 

The sound prolong! 



Our father's God! to thee. 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy mighty 

Great God, our King! 
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PROCEEDINGS 



AT THE 



^intUmH ^mtuof (£leunton 



HELD 



December Twenty-First, 1908 



In Commemoration of the Two Hundred Eighty- 
Third Anniversary of the Landing of the 

Pilgnms. 




The annual reunion of the New England Society 
of St. Louis was held at the Washington Hotel, on 
the night of the 21st of December, 1908. 

The accompanying diagram shows the names of 
those present. 



II 



(&Um 



Blue Point Cocktails 



Cream of Celery 
Celery Olives Almonds 



Filet Sole Normande 

Potatoes Parisienne 

Tenderloin of Beef ^ 

Jkiu^eme 

Carrots and Peas 



Punch Washington 



Breast of Teal Duck 

Combination Salad 



Ice Cream 
Cheese Cake Coffee 
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(Stu0ic4f (program 



March 

Hungarian Reminiscence 



Intermezzo 



<i 



Tannhauser'^ 



Hearts and Flowers*' 



Mexican Dances 



a Media Noche 



Overture 
Songs 



b Chloe 



Bridal Rose 



y> 



a Amorita 



b Answer 



c The Nightingale 



Intermezzo 

Selections 

March 



"VTT* 



i> 



Winona 



'Lucia d'Lammermoor" 



•Carmen" 
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LinB, freedom, truth, ind faith io God 

Canae w![h ihosc exiles o'er the waves, 

And where their pilgrim feel have trod. 

The God they trusted guards their graves, 

— Leatiard Bacon. 



Education From the Standpoint 
AH Okiental 

HIS EXCELLENCY, WONG KAI KAH 
Vicc-CommiMioncr of the Imperial Chinese ConunissioD 

nature men are nearly slike) but 
by practice they get to be wide apart." — Confutitti. 




PUKITAN 


AND 


Cavalier 






- HON. JOHN M. AtLEN 
Of Missiaiippi 






"Wcwa 


t a 


Cavalier,' 


aid she, holding out both 




he 


hands, ■ 


if 


to offer (hem. 'Atid a Cavalier ye 




9b 


11 have,- 


aid 


I, taking 


hold of both of them." 

—Sterne. 



NKEE AND THE LOUISUNA PURCHASE 

MR. WALTER B. STEVENS 
Secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
"I aiog New England, as she lights her hre 
tn every prairie's midst; and where the bright 
Euchanling stars shine pure through Southern night. 
She still is there the guardian on the tower, 
To open for the world a purer hour." 

— H'iUiam Ellery Channing. 



The Celtic Invasion of New England 

MR. WILLIAM MARION REEDY 
President of the Saint Patrick Society 
"Th' morel see iv ihim, th* more I says to mesilf 
that th* tale boney fide Irishman is no more thin a 
foreigner bom away from home." — Mr. DooUy. 



$9e (^b^reeeee 



't^t (^"b^UBBCB 



President's Address 
FOREFATHERS' DAY. 

MB. FREDEKICK N. JUD80N: 

Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 

Cnme with those exile* o'er the waves. 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod. 

The God ihey trusted guards their gravel. 

—Leanarii Bacon. 

Xadies anil gentlemen of the New England Society 

and our invited guests: 
%[^ Welcome to this the nineteenth aniiiversarj' of 
the New England Society of St. Louis, commemor- 
fttiiig the two hundred and eighty-third anniversary of 
he landing of the Pilgrims. It is said that there are 
How fifteen millions of descendants of New England 
ancestors in the population of the United States, and 
Such is the enthusiastic veneration of these descend- 
ants for tlieir New England ancestry, that New Eng- 
land Societies are found for the c-onimemoration of 
this great anniversary wherever the sons .and daugh- 
ters of New England ancestry are gathered through- 
out the civilized world- It is not mere pride in a dis- 
tinguished ancestry, or in a long hneage, that is the 
inspiration of these occasions. In the presence of 
Cur guest, the representative of the Emperor of 
China, we should be modest in boasting of our lineage, 
for he comes from a countrj' whose civilization was 
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hoary with antiquity before ours was bom and of an 
ancestry far antedating our ciWUzation and he may 
well smile at any claims of long descent. 
C The basis of tliis Society is broad and compre 
hensive. It includes not merely those of New Eng- ' 
land birth, but all of New Kngland lineage, and 
there are some among us who have a divided allegi- 
ance and take pride in an ancestry wherein both PuJ 
tan and Cavalier are represented. But there is ) 
part of our common countiy which means more to its' 
descendants than New Kngland, and in no section are 
historic associations more carefully cherished or des- 
cendants more cordially welcomed when they return to 
their ancestral home. Many of you doubtless have 
taken part in these Old Home celebrations, which are 
the annually recurring features in our New Kngland 
towns. As we return to the old streets that were 
familiar to us in childhood, we find new men and 
strange faces. Some times the quiet New England 
village of our childhood is transformed into a fact 
town with an alien race in control. We realize; 

"The old order changeth, yielding p[«ce to new, 

"And God fultillB himself in many wa}-«, 

"Lest one good cui>[om should corrupt the world.'' 

<I. But such associations, however cherished in i 
memories, are far from being the main feature to be 
recalled on such an occasion. If we had but our 
family and old home associations, such commemora- 
■ tions would lose their great significance. We are 
proud of our New England ancestry because of their 
principles, their ideals of character and citizenship, 
which stand forth as beacon lights in human history. 
They were law-abiding, liberty-loving God-fearing 
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iple. Such were the ideals which they cherished, 

which we honor in honoring their memory. 

The true anniversary of the Pilgrims is not the 

,y of their landing, hut the day of their signing the 

famous compact in the cabin of the Jlayflower, nearly 

a month hefore the landing, when their good ship was 

—Anchored off Cape Cod. It was then when they saw 

^bgns of dissension in their midst that they signed this 

^Ramous compact, wherein they bound themselves by 

tiieir laws and constitutions to be made and framed 

by them. It is said by Goldwin Smith that this was 

the first of the great steps that established an inde- 

,pendent Puritan Commonwealth in America, which 

divorced itself forever from the feudalism of past 

ages. 

tt What is the great principle for which the Puri- 
tans stand in our life of to-day? How strange 
Vould one of their figures appear in modern society! 
As strange as that of a medieval baron or a crusader. 
Yet conceive for a moment the appearance in a Puri- 
tan society of the fifteenth century, of a modem polit- 
ical "boss," or a franchise jobber, or even of a walk- 
delegate! 

Changed indeed are the times we live in from 
those of the Puritans. Their life was simple, ours is 
complex. Their faith may seem to us narrow, their 
whole conception of hfe strained and forbidding. In 
our pleasure-loving, materialistic age, the Caviher 
;may appear a more attractive ideal than the Puritan, 
iut whatever the Puritan's defects, bis conception of 
ty was lofty and enobhng. He always looked 
ipon life and life's duties seriously. He was never 
busy with money-making or money-spending for 
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attendance on his town meeting or his general court. 
Life had no meaning to him except in the perform- 
ance of duty. He demanded his riglits as a means of 
performing his duties. His ideal was achievement, 
not enjoyment. The town meeting was possible as 
the basis of government because of the men that made 
the town meeting. The dangei-s wluch seem to 
threaten our civilization, the popular indiiference to 
civic duty, the commercialism which absorbs our best 
energies and debases our public life, can only be rem- 
edied in the last analysis by a return to the spirit of 
the Puritan and to his serious sense of the responsi- 
bihty of citizenship. Though we find much in the 
Puritan that is not congenial to us, none tlie less do we 
need in our modern life the Puritan's lofty and en- 
obhng sense of duty. We may have wandered far 
from the Puritan faith, his conception of life may be 
narrow and forbidding, but God forbid that we 
should ever abandon tiie ideals of the Puritan! 
G Our meeting to-night is held under exceptional 
and inspiring circumstances. We are on the eve of 
celebrating in St. Louis the centetuiial annfversary of 
the Louisiana purchase. Some of our New Kngland 
ancestors did not approve of that purchase. But 
others were active in bringing it about, guided by the 
wise statesmanship of the Virginia President, Thomas 
Jefferson. We have with us the distingitished Com- 
missioner to the Exposition from the Chinese Em- 
pire and honored representatives of the National 
Commission as well as the World's Fair Commission. 
Our own city and State were included in the original 
grants to the Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies, 
as the western boundary of the grants was the Pacific 
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Greatest of all the exhibits in this coming 
Exhibition will be the spectacle of the self-governing 
commonwealths of libei-ty-loving, law-abiding. God- 
fearing peoples, which have been in great measure 
planted and developed by men of New England an- 
cestry. It is in this the greatest of all the exhibitions 
that those of New England birth and New England 
ancestry may take a just and lasting pride. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

C Ladies and gentlemen, the greatest concern of 
our New England ancestors was education. The first 
serious business the Pilgrims undertook was establish- 
ing a college and common schools. No part of the 
world has been so eivgrossed with educational ques- 
tions as New England. We received our New Eng- 
land education because our parents gave it to us. We 
have one with us to-night who came from the other 
side of the world to secure that New England educa- 
tion, and surely His Excellency. Wong Kai Kah is 
entitled to be enrolled as a New Englander through 
his voluntary adoption, a New England Alraa Mater. 
There is therefore a singular appropriateness on this 
occasion in hearing I'rom him on New England Edu- 
cation from the Standpoint of an Oriental. I now 
B,ve the pleasure of introducing him to you. 
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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF AN ORIENTAL 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY, "WONG KAI KAH, 

Vice Commissioner of the Imperial Chinese 
Commission. 

"By nature men are nearly alike; but 
By practice they get to be wfde apart." — CoH/utim, 

CI, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feeL 
greatly honored in being asked to come this eveninj?- 
and to meet yon all. And I feel doubly honored in 
being welcomed here, not as the representative of the 
Chinese government, as the Vice Commissioner of the 
Imperial Chinese Commission, but as one of the mem- 
bers of the New England society and as one of the 
New Englanders; and of this distinction I feel 
prouder than of all the long line of ancestry that I 
could eniunerate to you and all tlie high lines of title 
that are attached to my name. (Applause.) I shall 
always cherish this meeting in my memory. This will 
be one of the pleasantest memories that I have. In 
future, when added years bring on the snowy locks 
and the infirmities of age, I shall look back upon to- 
night's gathering as one of the green spots, always 
bright with vernal bloom. And so, ladies and gentle- 
men, you give me pleasure to-night, and you give me 
pleasiu'e in future. For this, I thank you. Whea 
your honored President asked me to come and to say 
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something, it was my original intention to have a 
speech prepared if time and the pressure of business 
permitted; but, on thinking the matter over I re- 
frained from so doing because what poor literary ef- 
fort I might prepare for presentation to this select 
and literar\' assembly would be very much like the 
humblest fire-fly tr\'ing to make itself recognized in a 
room filled with electric hght. (Applause.) 
d But, seriously, what need is there of oratorical 
efforts, of eloquence, of word painting, of studied 
and elegant sentences, to make New England and 
New Englanders grander than they are and greater 
than they are? So I will tell you something of the 
education we received, in the simple and homely words 
that were taught me when I was being educated at 
Hartford in the State of Connecticut. 
C In the years 1872, '3, '4 and '5, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment sent to this country and to be scattered in 
New England one himdred and twenty young men, 
their ages ranging from nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, but not older than fourteen. We 
came here total strangers to the coimtry, to your man- 
ners, your customs, even your language. We knew 
nothing of America or of Americans. We passed 
oar Chinese examination before we came. We left 
all that we loved behind us, thousands of miles behind 
us. At that time, America was not much known to 
China, nor were the Americans, and many rumors 
were heard about our coming here, perhaps never to 
return. We came. We were received, not only with 
open doors and open arms but with open hearts by 
these great, good, large-hearted New England men 
and women. We were not looked upon as strangers 
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or students coming here to study; we were treated in 
each instance as one of the family. We were called 
boys of the family, and we received the same treat- 
ment from the people as if we were their children, 
and these old-time teachers we look upon as if they 
were our parents, and they were truly our parents in 
every sense of the word. Our young minds were then 
filled with love and reverence for our own parents, 
and we transferred that love and reverence to the old 
teachers of New England. We were taught first in 
the homes. We went to churches and we were taught 
to fear God and to love men. First impressions al- 
ways last lifelong, and these impressions we still re- 
tain. Besides heing educated, we had good oppor- 
tunities to learn self-reliance. We were, in those 
times, still dressed in the Chinese costimie and we were 
very popular. Well — the word popular, you can take 
it in any sense you like — we were popular with the 
boys. We went to the public schools for six months 
or a year after our arri\-al. We learned self-reliance. 
That is, a tug at our hair meant the contraction of a 
muscle and a blow, and whenever we were rash enough 
to strike that blow there was always a call "A ring! 
a rmgl" We didn't know what the ring meant, but 
it was soon taught us. (Laughter.) But I must 
say it was all fair play. We were only boys, and 
only boys of our size were allowed to tackle us, and 
it was not scientific boxing, in those days, it was sim- 
ply give and take and we gave as much as we took. 
(More laughter.) And then, too, we were taught to 
be manly, in not squealing; and we did not squeal. 
(Laughter.) 

CL Well, it was, then, in those years that we learned 
what was so useful to us in our after lives. We 
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stayed in all nine years; from family to school, from 
one school to another, until we went to college. Then 
the memorable year of 1881 came, wlien we were re- 
called. We said good bye to ail those good people in 
silent grief; many of us wept; all the ties we had 
formed during nine years were to be torn asunder in 
one hour and that hour we were to embark for China. 
But memories remain, and memories always sweet; 
education remained with us, education tliat was to arm 
us in the struggle in this life; and the moral in- 
fluence inculcated into our yoimg minds always re- 
mained with us and uplifted us. On returning to 
China I must not omit to say that we of the gentry 
class are not destitute of family ctmnectioiis or high 
influences, still for t^venty years we had to struggle. 
We had to struggle to break down the wall of con- 
servatism, and there is where education helped us, and 
there is where the moral influence protected us from 
taking unfair advantage of people, and I think I can 
challenge any of the Chinese or foreigners wlio knew 
anything of us, in China or in this country, to say if 
we in the twenty years straggle ever took any means 
that was not strictly fair in fighting our way to recog- 
nition by the Chinese goverrunent, and that is what 
the New England people taught us. We have not 
been back now for twenty-two years, and death has 
called many of us away; but I must say that all those 
who died, died honorably; died without a stain to 
their names. During the war between China and 
France, when the Chinese government fought against 
the might and main of the French in Foo-Chow, six 
of them died and every man was shot in the front. 
And in the battle of Yalu four more men died, and 
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in the battle of Wai Hai Wai two more men were 
kiUed ; and the monmnents to them that stand on the 
site where they fell or where their bones were laid to 
rest testify to bravery, and that bravery began in 
New England. (Applause.) Those of us who were 
more fortunate, and who have now reached a certain 
state of life in China where they liave something to 
say in the governing of the people have never forgot- 
ten New England nor the Americans. We have al- 
ways raised our voices in behalf of America and of 
Americans. This appointment of mine, altogethei 
unsolicited on my part, was given to me because of m> 
avowed friendliness toward Americans; and I may 
thank my government for putting me on this Com- 
mission, because I can once more see America and 
Americans and especially New England and New 
Englanders. 

Ct Now this an assembly to whom I have two ap- 
peals to make. Appeals particularly appropriate to 
be made to you, the sons and daughters of those pil- 
grim fathers who came in spite of all the perils of 
the sea to this country to found this great republic, 
the greatest within the knowledge of human history. 
The first appeal that I want to make is to your moral 
sense, that T know is very high within you, because 
you are the descendants of the New England fore- 
fathers. When we boys were in this country, we were 
called students. We were sent by our government 
as students and the communication our government 
made to yours mentioned and stated the word "stu- 
dents" and your government accepted us as such. 
And we were from nine to fourteen years old, and we 
were "students." We came here to study your Ian- 
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guage. We were called students. Very well. Af- 
ter the year 1881, after I was recalled, you had this 
Anti-Chinese Act. The Chinese Exclusion law was 
drawn up, in 1884, I believe, and ten years after- 
wards, in 1891, your government asked our govern- 
ment to make a treaty with you to assist your govern- 
ment ui limiting the Chinese emigration. That de- 
mand was made of our government. I do not want 
to offend you, bvit 1 say dare your government put 
such an affront upon a European nation? I believe 
not. At least, you never did! However, our govern- 
ment accepted your proposition and made a treaty 
with you, in 1894. Our Minister, Yan^ Yu, at that 
time representing China in Washington, reserved the 
right of five classes to come to this countrj', relying 
upon the integrity and honesty of the American gov- 
ernment and people to see that these five classes were 
actually allowed to land here. And these five classes 
are officials, merchants, doctors, teacliers and students. 
And that instrument was signed and delivered; rati- 
fied by your Senate and by our Emperor. Very 
well. Now what do I find? I will leave the other 
classes; I will not mention them; I am talking about 
education to-night, and the word student,. I find, has 
been defined by some legal luminary of your Treasury 
Department to be one who comes to tliis country to 
study the higher branches; studies which he can not 
pursue in his own country. You have lawyers in this 
assembly, you have professors, you ha^e men who 
know the English language thoroughly and perfectly, 
and I ask you : Can you find in any dictionary, Wor- 
cester or Webster, American or EngUsh, abridged or 
unabridged, the word student so defined ? ( Prolonged 
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applause.) The gentleman of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Wasliington was, no doubt, a singularly per- 
fect man. Perhaps lie was an extraordinary moralist; 
he was, perhaps, apprehensive that the students of 
China, young men from nine to fourteen, might come 
to this country and contaminate the morals of this 
seventy-five millions of good peoplel Or, it may be 
that he was a great scholar, one of those purest 
scliolars, who wants to see English spoken in the most 
correct form and has some doubts as to the purity of 
the English as spoken by the Americans, and there- 
fore he wanted the Chinese youth to leani that Eng- 
lish elsewhere, before coming to this country to I)e 
educated in the higher branches I ( Prolonged laugh- 
ter and applause. ) 

C However that may be, when he was looking in 
the dictionary he did not use both his eyes; he used 
one eye only, and the other eye he cast about to search 
for popularity from a certain class; but I am sure 
that even that certain class would have no objection 
to Chuiese young men from nine to fourteen years of 
age coming to this country to learn the language be- 
fore taking the higher studies. However, he took 
that stand, and it is on record. And I would hke to 
know, when your pilgrim fathers, coming over in the 
Mayflower, reached Plymouth, knelt on the sands, 
with bowed heads, to give thanks to the Almighty, did 
they in their ])rayei's breath a word about the com- 
mandment that Almighty gave tliem to "Do unto 
others as ye would that others do unto you?" I sin- 
cerely believe that they did, and I think they prayed 
to God that they be given in this world the chance to 
do unto others as they would that others do unto them, 
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and I know they commended, by tlieir actions as well 
as by their words, such a doctrine as this jfolden com- 
mandment, to their descendants. (Applause.) And 
again, gazing upon the monument at Bunker HiU 
where those heroes of glorious memory fought and 
fell, what did they fight for. what did they bleed for, 
what did they give up their lives for? Against their 
taxation without representation. And what is taxa- 
tion without representation, and what is that golden 
rule, Do unto others as ye would have others do unto 
you? 

C You can state it all in one word, Reciprocity. 
And do you call it reciprocity when your diplomats 
are daily demanding of the Chinese foreign office 
concessions, privileges and trade, for all of that fa- 
vored nation clause, when you even debar the young 
men of ray country from coming to learn your lan- 
guage? Is that reciprocity? And again, the best 
time for a man to get an impression of a country is in 
youth. That is the only time to learn a language, to 
become susceptible to your moral influence. A young 
man is like a fertile field, tliat will take any seed and 
the seed will grow and yield abundantly. Here you 
are spending millions sending missionaries to China 
and yet you will not allow our young men to come 
here and imbibe your moral, Christian influence at 
your own firesides! (Prolonged applause.) I thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for your receiving me so 
kindly, because I know your sense of right and sense 
of fair play. 

C Now, the other appeal I want to make to the bus- 
iness instincts of the so-called Yankees of this coun- 
try. I beheve the Yankees are the best business men 
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the world can produce. At least you have that repu- 
tation. (Laughter.) Now. I would ask you, is it 
politic to keep these young men out of your country 
while long-headed European statesmen are opening 
their arms, their schools and their homes to receive 
Chinese young men. There are agents coming over 
and over again to have young men sent to those coun- 
tries, not only to study the "higher branches" but to 
pursue the rudimentary studies, and even their lan- 
guages. Why do they ask for them? Simply be- 
caiise they know in ten years, in twenty years, these 
young men will become important factors in our gov- 
ernment, both politically and commercially, and they 
know they will get assistance from them. Why is 
it? It is for trade, and to-day you are looking for 
trade. Why are you making that canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama? You created a nation to do 
that. (Applause and laughter.) And why are your 
diplomats in our country fighting tootli and nail 
against all Europe for the Open Uoor policy ? Be- 
cause of the trade. You gentlemen are always far 
sighted, and you know that some day, and that day 
not very distant-^England is taking the lead now — 
when European doors will be closed against your 
trade. Even Cobden is losing influence in England, 
and that movement will soon be followed by other 
European countries, and there is only one countn* 
left for you for free trade and that is China, and you 
are going there and know you are going there, be- 
cause, when your interstate commerce has grown so 
great and when the overproduction of your materials 
and goods have reached such a pitch that you must 
have an outlet for your surplus you will have to go 
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there. And if you mean to go there, why don't you 
try to make some friends tiiere, perhaps not for your- 
selves but for tlie coming generation ? To-day Amer- 
ica stands the hest witli China, and I can say here 
honestly and tndy, from my heart, China, both the 
Chinese government and people, merchants and citi- 
zens, tliink much more of America to-day than of 
any other country. Why? Because, during our late 
troubles in the North, the humane conduct of your of- 
ficers and men have won the Iiearts of the Chinese; 
and the diplomats, acting under the instructions of 
your government, have been very motlerate and very 
generous in dealing with our goveriunent after the 
trouble, and, knowing the disti-ess, financially, of our 
government aqd people, you have waived your claim 
to exact indemnity in gold and you are accepting it 
in silver. All these things have produced fine im- 
pressions, and these things I would ask you all to con- 
tinue; but as long as you bar our young men from 
coming here, they will go to other countries to study. 
They will go to Japan, they will go to Europe. I 
have here just a few sentences which I have taken 
from a book written by Mr. Robert E. Lewis of the 
University of Vermont. He is the Secretary of the 
Christian Association in the East. His book is called 
The Educational Conquest of the Far East. Here 
is the following paragraph, referring to the year 
1901-2. "A score of well selected men were sent to 
America, but Japan attracted larger numbers because 
of its proximity and the similarity of the written lan- 
guage, and because of the well known, severe and un- 
pleasant experience of Chinese students at the hands 
of the Emigration officers in America. Early in 
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1902 there were *217 Chinese students in Japan; now 
they are numbered by the thousands." This is written 
by an American gentleman. Now these youn^ men 
go to Europe, or Japan, or England; there they 
study, and there their first impressions are formed. 
In years to come when they become factors in our 
government and you want our trade and these young 
men rule, both politically and socially, and you apply 
to them, of course they will be very polite to you, as 
long as you send gunboats and battle ships and all 
that along — they will be very coui"teous, you know, 
but there is a want' of sympathy between you and 
them; there is a want of understanding. They have 
never been to America. They have no idea of you; 
what they know about you woidd be from hearsay in 
Europe and what Europeans say about you, and, if 
human nature is to be trusted, I do not tliink the 
Europeans will give you a very flattering description, 
at least not so flattering a description as you would 
give yourselves (laughter). What they see of you 
they wiU see tlirough the glasses of the European 
manufacturer, and I am very sure the glasses which 
they see through will distort you — will distort their 
definitions of you, rather. However it is now, the 
second generation may not remember aU the good 
deeds of the Americans of to-day towards China, be- 
cause I understand the good only lives after one is 
dead, and America won't be dead by tlie second gen- 
eration, it will be \'ery much alive. But you may go 
there, and you may get what you want, of most 
things, by force, but you can never get commerce by 
force. You must get the mercliants to buy from 
you, and you must have people friendly to you to buy 
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from you, and there is wliere I am afraid you will 
find your mistake, unless you alter somewhat the pres- 
ent stringency of your laws or their interpretation. 
And is it right for this generation to sow the wind 
and let the next generation reap the whirlwind? How- 
ever, ladies and gentlemen, I have now made my two 
appeals, and I want to thank yon for your kindly lis- 
tening to me. I may have spoken tix> freely and 
frankly. I may have stepped on dangerous ground, 
but it is a relief to a man to talk to a family circle 
like this, hecause I am one of the New Englanders. 
(Prolonged applause.) And it is a relief, too. for 
me to throw off that diplomatic cloak that covers so 
many sins and distorts so many truths. And once I 
learned, in my younger days, in the City of Hartford, 
that when one is convinced that what he has to say is 
the truth, let the truth be spoken in no halting man- 
ner, in no ambiguous words, and let him come out with 
the tnith, for the things of this earth may pass away 
but truth is eternal; and this was taught me in a New 
England family, in New England churches and New 
England schools. Ladies and gentlemen, 1 thank 
you for your indulgence. (Prolonged applause at- 
tended the close of His Excellency's address, and 
when he, shortly thereafter, attempted to take his de- 
parture from the room to catch a train, he was stopped 
with many outstretched hands and words of congrat- 
Tilation.) 

C The President: Ladies and gentlemen, our 
■dopted New England brother, Wong Kai Kah, is 
diortly to leave us to go hack to his native land on a 
(isit, and I ask you to drink with me to his good 
health and happy voyage and safe return to us. 
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CL After the toast, and when those present resumed 
their seats, the President continued: 
C We are, to-night, all Puritans, and we are also 
all Cavaliers. I know of no one in this country who 
is better fitted to respond to that broad and catholic 
sentiment, which represents all of the people — the 
true national spirit of the United States, than our 
genial friend, Hon. Jolin M. Allen, of Mississippi, of 
the National Commission. He has come here to-night 
at a good deal of personal sacrifice and inconvenience, 
and I am sure you will join with me in giving him a 
hearty greeting. (Loud applause.) 

PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 

HON. JOHN M. AliENj OF MISSISSIPPI. 

"We want h Cavalier,' said she, holding 
out both her hands, at if to offer them. 
'And a Cavalier ye shall have.' said I, 
taking hold o( both of them." ~Sf erne. 

C Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
New England Society: I do not know of anything 
that shows more conclusively the progress of the times 
and the human race than finding myself here, at- 
tempting to lie to a lot of New England Yankees. 
(Laughter.) I can remember back to the time when 
I did not think any greater reproach could be cast 
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upon a person than to call him a New England Yan- 
kee. The second war I wanted to engage in was one 
with old England, to whip her until she took New 
England hack. But times have clianged some, and 
I begin to recognize now that there are some tolerably 
good people who have come from New England. It 
IS true tliat they say they came to this country not so 
much to estabhsh this great Republic as to get to a 
countrj' «here they could worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience and make every- 
body else do the same. I know that there are a good 
many false opinions out in the world about New Eng- 
land and the Puritans. I was sitting in the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Kepresentatives 
once, and Sir. Cannon came in and he said, "Well, 
Grout," — Mr. Grout was from Vermont — "I heard 
Bob IngersoU speak last night." "Well," Grout said. 

What did Bob speak about?" "Well," he says, "I 
will tell you one stoiy he told. Tliere was a man up 
ill New England at the point of death and they sent 
for a minister." Possibly Brother Short might have 
been up in that comitry at that time; I don't know. 

And so they asked this minister to come in and talk 
to this man. And he went, and he said 'Sly brother, 
do you know you are very near to death?" He says 

Yes, I rather think I am, from all I can feel and 
hear about it.' 'Well,' he says, 'have you made any 
preparation for the other world?' 'I have not,' he re- 
plied. 'Well,' he says, 'don't you know that unless 
you repent and ask forgiveness and pardon that you 
are going to a much worse country than this?' 'Weil,' 
the fellow says, 'I don't know so well about that, par- 
aon.' 'You don't? Why,' he exclaimed, 'have you 
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never been taught?' 'Yes,' he says, 'I have been 
taught tliat ; but parson, let me tell you, I was bom 
up here in New England on a farm. I started out, 
as soon as I was able to do anj'thing, picking up rocks 
on these hillsides and piling them in piles, and I 
worked on that farm until I was about broke; and 
then I married a wife. She was a well-meaning 
woman, but a woman with aspirations above a New 
England farm, and,' he says, 'I have lived on that 
same farm and tried to make a living there farming 
and gratifying that wife's aspirations, and no«', par- 
son, if they have anj-thing worse in any other coun- 
try than I have gone through, let them bring it on.' " 
( Laughter. ) 

<L Now I believe somewhat in the eflFect of climatic 
conditions upon the people. I do not think the Cav- 
aliers had all the good, nor did the New Englanders 
have it all. I want to tell you, my friends, I have 
never seen a man yet that didn't have a pretty good 
opinion of the place of his own nativity, who did not 
have a good, big streak of the poltroon in him. I 
have never seen a man yet who thought the place of 
his nativity was the whole think, who was not a very 
narrow minded bigot. I have, I think, grown out of 
all tile pTOvincialism and sectionalism with which I 
was ever invested. I am, to-day, although once a 
common soldier, anxious to shed my blood to dissever 
this union, I am, to-day. as thoroughly and patriotic 
an American as walks the eartli in this great country 
of ours. (Applause.) And there are just lots of 
good people all over this country. And I want to , 
say, just as I go along, to my friend from China, that 
his appeal was a verj' just and well-timed one. ( Ap- 
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plause.) It is astonishing how kindly the Chinese V*r 
people have dealt with us in view of the very excess- ) 
ively stringent legislation we had about Chinese em-/ 
igration in this country. 

C The truth is. that this legislation was enacted by 
demagogues, of whom I was one (laughter), because 
they were intimidated by what is known as organized 
labor in this country. (Applause.) The same peo- 
ple that demanded that legislation are the people that 
took the driver off tlie hearse yesterday in Chicago 
because he didn't have a union label on his coat. And 
I want to say that, with this broad spirit of Ameri- 
canism that I claim to possess, there is no man in this 
country who has a higher regard for and more sjtii- 
pathy with honest labor than I have. And yet there 
is no man in this country readier than I am to do any- 
thing in his power to support the doctrine that every 
man in this land of ours has the right to work for 
such wages as he is willing to contract for if it takes 
e\'ery man in the United States Army to enforce that 
right. ( Prolonged applause. ) Ajid with something 
of Democratic partisanship in my nature also, 1 have 
not so much of it that I cannot see some good that is 
done by somebody else, and I am not one of those 
Democrats to-day tliat is ready to condemn whoever 
the parties may be tliat have created a repubUc in or- 
der to give us a canal to put us closer to China. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

CL I think myself, that we ought to have a canal— (A 
voice: "And we are going to have it!") And I think, 
myself, if we cannot get it by the sort of diplomacy 
we first tried we ought to liave it by the sort of diplo- 
macy we are trying now. (Applause.) It is said, 
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you know, that human nature is very much tlie same 
all the world over except in New England and there it 
is according to circumstances. Well now. that is an- 
other slander on New England. You know circum- 
stances have a great deal to do with himian nature in 
every part of the world. We have Iiad down with us 
a good many New Englanders. You know the 
greatest orator my State ever had, and that, probably, 
the South has produced, S. S. Prentice, was a New 
Englander. He was my pattern, and had very much 
the same sort of oratory that I have. (Laughter.) 
lut I notice when tliey come down our way they soon 
fall into our habits, and into the habits of the people 
that they used to liave down there. Of course, they 
are all changed there now. And I want to compli- 
ment this Society. This is the first banquet that I 
have been to in St. Louis tliat conies really up to my 
standard; the first place where I have had cider to 
drink. In behalf of the White Ribboners of my 
State, I want to thank you for that. (Applause and 
laughter.) But, as I was saying, when Mr. Pentice 
came down there he soon learned, under the genial in- 
fluence of that mild cUmate and bright sunshine — he 
soon learned to drink whiskey, play poker and tight 
duels, which, as you know, were exclusively Southern 
habits at that time. (Laughter.) Now, I do not 
want to be personal in my remarks, but I have heard 
things about my friend Mr. Parsons here. He came 
down in JSIississippi. He didn't come to stay very 
long, but he fell in love ^vith a girl down there whose 
father had negroes, and I think he was a little afraid 
Mr. Parsons was not real sound on the slaver>' ques- 
tion. The match never oame ofF. Mr. Parsons 
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came back north, but if he had married tliat girl, I 
have no doubt he would have been fighting with me 
shoulder to shoulder in the Confederate army. 
(Laughter.) 

C I know — I believe I know — that most of the sec- 
tional prejudice in this countrj' grows out of the fact 
that people do not understand exactly the environ- 
ments of other people. One of the greatest men I 
think I ever was close to and knew very well was the 
late Thomas B. Reed of Maine. I had a chance to 
know him very well, and notwithstanding we were 
from very different sections, and were very different 
in our politics, we were very good friends, Mr. Reed 
was prejudiced against some of our methods down 
South, yet I am very much inclined to believe if he had 
been among us he would have been in favor of prac- 
ticing the same methods. I say that not in any jest, 
but I believe it is true. It is very iiard for a man in 
Maine to put himself in the place of a man in Missis- 
sippi and know just exactly what ought to be done 
witb the negro vote. And he said to me, when we 
were discussing what was knowii as the Force Bill — 
he was a great advocate of the Force Bill — walking 
up the street with liim one day — "Allen, you all call 
this a force bill ; it should be more properly termed I / 
'An act entitled an Act to limit the jirivileges of cer- ' 

tain Southern gentlemen in tiie matter of counting 
the electoral vote.'" (Laughter.) 
C Ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad to have 
been your guest to-night. I am sorry to have put 
myself, as Sir. Judson says, to some trouble to come 
here only to have made this poor sort of a speech. 
There was one thing that I did not hear my friend 
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refer to in this thanks to the New Englanders to- 
night for the education they gave liim. I offer it to 
him as a friendly httle suggestion. Not long since, 
as he will recall, we were at a dinner together, and he 
went into an explanation of the process of squeezing 
the ladies' feet in China. He said he knew we were 
somewhat jirejudiced against it in this country, and 
I showed him just why that was, and offered him a 
little friendly advice that I wanted him to take back 
to China, and I offer it again. I told him we didn't 
squeeze the feet in this country; that we found that 
squeezing the hand was a very much more comfort- 
able process, both to the squeezor and the squeezee. 
{Laughter and prolonged applause.) 




' fl. The President : Ladies and gentlemen : It would 
be hard to find a great enterprise, of national moment, 
in this eountrj' which had not found it necessarj' 
to have some help from the men of New England. 
Pre-eminently is this the case willi the World's Fair 
Exposition. Those who know wliat has heen and is 
b«ing accomplished in this great undertaking realize 
how much of it is due to the effective though silent 
work of Walter B. Stevens, the Secretary. (Ap- 
plause.) I think we do ourselves honor. New Eng- 
landers, in doing honor to our fellow New Englander, 
Sir. Walter B. Stevens, whom I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you. (Applause.) 

THE YANKEE AND THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 

MR. WALTER B. STEVENS 

Secretary of the Loumana Purchase Exposition. 

"I sing New England, as she llghtl her tire 
In every prairie's mtdati and where the bright 
Enchanting iCacs ihine pure through Southern night. 
She still It there the guardian on the lower. 
To open for the world a purer hour." 

- William ElUry Channing. 

<t Mr. Dooley once remarked to his friend of 
Ardiey road. 
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C "We are a gr-reat people, Hiiinissy, and the best 
of it is we know it." 

C The characteristic upon whicli tlie New Kng- 
lander is to be most congratulated is his self-knowl- 
edge. A vain-glorious Yankee is a rare bird. A self- 
distrustful Yankee is scarcer. There is not a rep- 
resentative of any nation or section who comes nearer 
taking himself at par. It may be added the Yankee 
usually passes at face value. 

C Hidden away in the archives at Washington is 
the official diary of Andrew Ellicott. In existence is a 
colleetion of official letters of Baron Carondelet. The 
diary is a quaint looking old volume heavily bound 
-in leather. The letters are in Uie original, the hand 
writing of the Baron. They have never been pub- 
Ushed. Diary and letters taken together teU a story 
of "the Yankee and the Louisiana Purchase." It is 
not a recital of bloody deeds. The Yankee goes to 
war only as the dernier resort. He applies to diffi- 
ciilt situations a self control and a steadfast purpose 
which are logical results of self knowledge and whic^i 
are more invincible than arms. 

C In all of the history nf the United States there is 
no brighter chapter than that in which Andrew Elli- 
cott and Baron Carondelet are central figures. The 
echoes of the Centennial Celebration at New Orleans 
are still booming. We are living in an atmosphere of 
history. The Louisiana Purchase of one hundred 
years ago is a household word with us to-day. 
C We hear much of Jefferson and of Napoleon, of 
Livingstone and of Monroe for what they did in this 
greatest of peaceable acquisitions of territory. We 
honor the Americans wlio participated in the treaty 
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negotiations at Paris one hundred years ago. But 
lefore them came the Yankee, preparing the way for 
the purchase of Louisiana. His was the work which 
made not only possible but inevitahle the transfer of 
this territory to the United States. 
C We know much more than we did a few years 
ago or a few months ago about the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the acquisition of Louisiana. Events 
which preceded and were really a Wtal part of the 
movement are hidden in the archives. They are 
scarcely mentioned in the histories. 
C For ten years preceding the purcliase of the 
Louisiana Territory the bead of the Government for 
Spain was the Baron Carondelet. Sometimes the 
Baron, as appears in his official correspondence, 
signed himself EI Barnn and sometimes Le Baron. 
His signature varied, it seems, according as his recol- 
lection of his native coimtry, France, or his allegiance 
to his Catholic JIajesty, the King of Spain, was up- 
permost in his own mhid. The Baron inchned by 
tiUTis toward the country of his nativity and toward 
his adopted country. He was a Frenclmian by birth 
and a Spaniard officially. The Baron addressed his 
official communications with such freedom that they 
contain much that is interesting even one hundred 
years after they were written. 

C. Baron Carondelet occupied the seat of Govern- 
ment in Xew Orleans, Upper Louisiana, that part of 
the great territory lying north of Arkansas, was un- 
der Governor De Lassus who derived his authority 
from the Baron. In the De Lassus family there des- 
cended from father to son a casket, accompanied by 
the injunction that the contents were to be burned. 
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For some reason the injunction was wisely disre- 
garded. 

CC Baron Carondelet's letters, addressed on official 
matters to Governor De Lassiis, are in existence. 
They are held by a citizen of the Louisiana Purchase 
as priceless historical relics. The correspondence 
begins as early as 1794 and is a revelation of condi- 
tions existing along the Jlississippi for several years 
preceding the actual transfer of sovereignty of Louis- 
iana to the United States in 1803. 
C The Baron speaks in one of his letters, of "tlie 
pretended treaty concluded between Spain and the 
United States," That pretended treaty is the one re- 
ferred to by President Washington in his famous 
FareweU Address. The retiring father of his coun- 
try made an earnest appeal to his fellow citizen 
against sectionalism. He. warned his countrymen 
against partisans who misrepresent rivals. He re- 
ferred to this treaty with Spain as solving a situation 
in the southwest which it seemed nothing but war could 
settle. It is true that the treaty had been negotiated. 
The President regarded it as of the highest impor- 
tance to the country. It is evident from the Baron's 
letters and from subsequent acts, that Spain, true to 
her theory of diplomacy, had put upon paper what 
tiiere was no intention to carry out. 
<t At the mouth of the Mississippi the Spanish sov- 
ereignty imposed all manner of burdens on the' Ameri- 
can commerce, upon the ships which came in from the 
Gulf and upon the flat boats which came down from 
the Ohio and its tributaries. 

C. John Adams succeeded Washington. In tlie 
southwest notwithstanding the treaty, conditions grew 
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worse and worse. The settlers of the Ohio Valley, the 
Eentuckians and Tennesseeans, were insisting that the 
nouth of the Mississippi shouW be open to free navi- 
gation. They were threatening to take the law in 
heir own hands. A United States senator was in- 
triguing with British aiitliority to promote hostihties 
1 the Mississippi Valley. A general of high rank in 
the American army was under Spanish pay. Repre- 
Kntatives of France were recruiting and inciting to 
rebellion in the Mississippi Valley. Aaron Burr was 
dreaming of a southwestern Empire. It seemed as 
an outbreak could not possibly be avoided, when 
ndrew Ellicott with a little band of carefully se- 
ected officers from the extreme eastern part of the 
ountry took flat boats and started down the Ohio 
From the vicinity of Pittsburg, authorized to carry 
Kit the provisions of the treaty upon which Washing- 
1 had placed so much dependence and which Baron 
Carondelet had described as "pretended." The Yan- 
tee never faced a situation more favorable to war and 
jrought peace out of it. 

Ellicott's voyage was one of months. It was a 
Series of adventures with sand bars and ice gorges in 
flie Ohio. In the Mississippi it was one encounter 
ifter another with Spanish procrastination. The 
•eaty acknowledged American authority to the East 
Bank of the Mississippi. The Spanish flag still 
floated at posts from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
Gulf. 

d, Spanish opposition meant something more than de- 
lay. Carondelet's letters sho\v that he was preparing 
^or war. He told Governor De Lassus how he should 
ow his artillery into the river at St. Louis if worst 
|«ame to worst. 
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C With rare tact wliich quickly seized upon every 
advantage but did not precipitate hostilities EUicott; 
proceeded down the river raising the flag of the 
United States along the east bank. He reached 
Natchez in 1797- Immediately upon his arrival there 
Ellicott sent a letter to Carondelet formally notifying 
him that he had taken possession in the name of the 
United States of the country along the Mississippi. 
He was now ready to meet the Spanish Commission- 1 
ers in order to define the southern boundarj' between 
Natchez and New Orleans in accordance with the 
treaty. Then ensued a supreme test of Yankee diplo- 
macy and statesmanship. EUicott's diarj' in plain 
matter of fact language tells the storj': 
C "Before we encamped the following intelligenee 
was communicated to me through confidential clian- 
nels. First, that in September jjrevious to my arrival 
in that country, the Baron de Carondelet in a private 
conversation declared the treaty would not be carried ( 
into effect, that he as principal commissioner would 
evade, or delay, from one pretense or another, the com- 
mencement of the operations. Secondly, that a let- 
ter had been written bearing date June 16th, 1796, by 
Governor Gayoso, to a confidential friend, stating that 
the treaty was not intended to be carried into eifeet, 
and that delay on their part would reduce it to a dead 
letter. And, tliirdly, that the country was, or would 
be ceded to the Republic of France. This intelligence 
was kept a profound secret for two reasons : first, be- 
cause its being kno«ii might have produced suspicions 
injurious to individuals, and secondly, that we might 
be able gradually to effect our objects and secure to 
the United States a coimtrj' very important both from 
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5ts situation and value of its commerce, before any 
direct explanations should take place. 
C "I considered it my duty, as a citizen of the 
United States, not only to retain the post we then oc- 
cupied, hut to extend our limits if hostilities should 
commence. This is not meant as an apology for my 
conduct, but a declaration of my sentiments. My 
commissarj', Mr. Anderson, was directed to procure 
all the ammunition he could find amonp our friends, 
but to do it in as private a manner as possible. My 
party then consisted of about 30 persons (exclusive 
of the escort which yet remained at the Bayou Pierre ) , 
well acquainted with the woods, and generally armed 
with rifles. 

C "We had been but a few days at Xatchez, before 
the Indians became very insolent, insidted a number 
of our men, walked about the camp with drawn knives, 
and one night we were informed that they intended 
attacking us, and that they actually came part of the 
way from their camp towards ours, hut whether for 
the purpose suggested I am not certain." 
CThe situation grew more critical. It called not only 
for courage at Natchez but for state-craft at New 
Orleans. There is a portion of tliis journal and which 
is in the nature of a most valuable contribution to 
American history and which at the same time will be a 
re\'elation to the literary world. Mr. Ellicott writes; 
C, "Mr. Philip Nolan whom I have already men- 
tioned, had now been some weeks in New Orleans; he 
had at diflFerent times been much favored by tlie Span- 
isli government particularly in being permitted to 
take, and dispose of wild horses, which are to be found 
in vast numbers west of the Mississippi; and from his 
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sitigular address, and management had much of the 
Governor General's, tlie Baron de Carondelet's, am- 
fidence, who infoimed him (Mr. Nolan) that the 
troubles were becoming serious up tlie river (mean- 
ing Natchez), but that he was determined to quiet 
them, by giving the Americans lead, and the inliabi- 
tants hemp; and he asked Mr. Nolan, if he would take 
an active pai't in the expedition, to which he replied, 
'a very active one.' 

CL "The Baron had carried his plan so far, as to di- 
rect a camp to be marked out at Baton Rouge for a 
considerable body of men, and a amtractor was en- 
gaged to supply the provisions. This iiiteUigence 
was conveyed to me through a confidential channel, 
but a knowledge of it was kept from the inhabitants 
of the district, first, because its being known would in- 
jure, if not ruin Mr. Nolan, and a few others, and sec- 
ondly, had it been made public, it would have been 
impossible to restraui some of the inhabitants from 
committing hostilities. It was thought best, to coun- 
teract secretly the plans of the Baron in the city of 
New Orleans, and turn his weapons upon himself 
should he persevere in executing his design." 
ft Just at the point of hostihties but without the fir- 
ing of a gun this situation continued month after 
month. Step by step was taken toward the enforce- 
ment of the treaty. Carondelet yielded grudgingly. 
He was paying bribes to certain renegade Americans 
whose names ElUcott reveals. He was endeavoring 
to incite the Indians in the disputed region to attack 
the little bands of American soldiers. He even looked 
to the possibihties of buying the general destined to 
succeed Anthony Wayne in command of the United 
States Army. At every point he failed. 
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CSpanish troops continued to garrison the fort at 
Natchez until the Americans fixed April 1st, 1798, as 
the date of forcible dispossessions. On the 29th of 
JIarch, at midnight, guns were heard; the Spanish 
troops filed from the fort, proceeded to the river hi 
haste and embarked for New Orleans. The Spanish 
flag in all the region from the Ohio to the thirty-first 
parallel below Natchez went down. Out of the dis- 
trict of Natchez was evolved the Territory of the Mis- 
sissippi. The first Governor appointed by President 
Adams was Wintield Sargent, another eastern man. 
C The boundary of the United States had been 
moved south and west. Spain had fallen back to the 
middle of the ^Mississippi. With the end of John 
Adams' administration came the estabhshment of 
Washington's treaty in all its provisions and the suc- 
cessful conclusion which made inevitable the acquisi- 
tion of the Province of Louisiana two years later, in 
1803. 

C There was no war. There was only one martyr. 
Philip Nolan rendered invaluable sen'ice to the Amer- 
icans, as Andrew Ellicott repeatedly testifies. He re- 
mained in New Orleans secretly checkmating the de- 
signs of Baron Carpndelet. Apparently he continued 
in the confidence of the Spanish. That they suspected 
Nolan, Iiowever, there is evidence in what followed. 
In 1801, the Spanisli Governor of Louisiana gave to 
Nolan a commission to organize a party for an expe- 
dition to Texas to capture wild horses. He issued to 
him a pass and safe conduct commending him to the 
Spanish Governor of Texas. Nolan started with his 
twenty companions. He had but just passed the bor- 
der into Texas when he was shot to death by order of 
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the Spanish Governor of the Province. His oompan- 
ions were taken to Mexico, held prisoners for ye^ 
and compelled finally to throw dice to determine which 
should die first. 

€t By the strange irony of fate, a New England au- 
thor sixty years later, in complete ignorance of the 
true story of Philip Nolan, the patriot, chose his name 
for a fictitious character in the Aaron Burr conspiracy 
and applied it to the "Man Without a Country.'' 
(Applause.) 
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Ci, The President: We read in our school histo- 
ries of the invasion of the Saxons into England and 
their extermination of the Celts. It seems now, in 
the nineteenth century, that history is reversed and the 
Celts are invading New England and we find names 
in our public offices in New England towns wliich are 
not found in the roster of the ilayilower. I know of 
no one who is better fitted to discuss this, than our 
gifted friend, the President of the Knights of St. 
Patrick, Mr. William Marion Reedy. (Applause.) 

THE CELTIC INVASION OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

By Me. William Mabion Reedy. 
President of the Kmgkts of Saint Patrick. 

"Th' more I see iv thim, Ih' more I *ayt to meiilf 
that th' rale honey Rdg Irishman U no more thin a 
foreigner born away fiom home." — A/r. l/ootey. 

C Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
New England Society: Of course you will under- 
stand that it gives me, as an Irishman born in St. 
Louis, in that historic section of it known as Kerry 
Patch, great pleasure to join in a celebration in whidi 
the name of England occurs in any manner to permit 
him to express our feelings with moderation. Wlien 
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Mr. Judson asked me to appear as the representative 
of the Knights of Saint Patrick at the New England 
Dinner, being the humble and unoratorical president 
of an organization composed entirely of orators, I was 
very much perturbed and somewhat frightened, but I 
gathered hope and faith, and concluded that 1 would 
appear here, somewhat in the same spirit that moved 
the Irishman who, being called to the bedside of his 
wife, who was about tn die, and having had in contem- 
plation the joys which are always attendant upon an 
Irish wake, was asked by his wife, — "Patrick darlint, 
may I ask ye for a last favor?" "Bridget." says he, 
"you may." "Well," says she, "I'll be dying to-day, 
and be laid out to-morrow, and the day after I'll have 
the funeral ; and I would ask ye for the favor, would 
ye ride out to the graveyard with my mother?" "Sure, 
and I will, Bridget," he replied, "but it will spoil th' 
day for me." (Laughter.) 

C It having been written of old time that the Irish 
were destined to rule every land but their own, it nat- 
urally followed that they should eventually come into 
control of New England. Possibly as a first step to 
vengeance upon Old England. This began farther 
back, perhaps, than you may have imagined; because 
it was in the ninth centurj', I believe, that a good Irish- 
man known as Saint Brendan sailed away and estab- 
lished churches in Iceland. And it is a notorious fact 
that at the Council of Trent there were six bishops 
from Iceland, which was then known as New Ireland. 
Saint Brendan, who, though a bishop, was somewhat 
of a navigator, sailed about as far as the coast of New 
England; and still later an Irishman had a share not 
only in invading New England but the whole hemis- 
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phere, because it is a matter, also of record, tjiat the 
sailing master of the Santa Slaria, in the Columbus 
expedition, was a man named Slagiiire, and was one of 
the first to land. It is a matter of tradition, however, 
that when lie landed, he met another Irishman who 
had been there several years before. (Laughter.) 
C Your worthy President has said that tliere is no 
record of there having been any Irislmien on board the 
Mayflower, but a little passage in his speech this even- 
ing leads me to believe from indirect evidence that 
there must have been some Irishmen there after all, 
since I cannot othei-wise account for the existence of 
dissension on board that historic vessel. The Irish 
have been destined, as 1 remarked a moment ago, to 
rule all lands but their own; and as I sat here and 
listened to the eloquence of His Excellency, Mr. 
Wong, I felt convinced that somewhere, far, far back 
in that long line of ancestry stretching back to "the 
twilight of fable" some one in his family must have 
kissed the Blarney Stone. (Laughter.) 
H. It was very natural for the Irish to come to New 
England, for they had abundant cause to come, and 
for the same reason that the Puritans had. The Irish 
as well as the Puritans suffered from religious oppres- 
sion, and it is gratifying to tliink that as we look back 
upon the history of this country we find as a general 
thing wherever there is a ruction or insurrection going 
on in favor of human liberty. In behalf of the right of 
every man to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, you will find the Irishman and the 
Puritan battling shoulder to shoulder. The Irish, as 
you know, have taken charge of New Kngland. The 
Honorable Patrick H. Collins has been three times 
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elected Mayor of Boston, which is a greater achieve- 
ment, you must admit, than that of the three times 
mayor, Whitington, of London. And more than half 
the towns of New England, I am informed, have Irish 
mayors, and all of them are ruled hy Irish policemen. 
I do not know myself wliat New England would have 
doiK if the Irishmen had not come along to huy up the 
abandoned farms of which we have been reading so 
much. I am told by statisticians, who occasionally 
get in an interesting fact, that there are more Irish 
originally and of the first and second generations in 
New England than there are in all Ireland. We 
know that the greatest Irish city in tiie world is New 
York; and, now you would think the second one was 
Dublin, wouldn't you? But it is not. It is Boston. 
CL The Irish emigration to New England did not 
begin, really, in any great numbers until shortly after 
1848; and then again they were fleeing from their 
own land, fleeing from the famine winch had been im- 
posed upon them by the infamous land system en- 
forced upon them by the laws and the lawmakers in 
the interest of absent landlords resident in England. 
The Irish have done service for and left their mark 
upon New England in many ways. You have but to 
look at the map of Maine to see the cities of Belfast 
and Londonberry, and you have but to read the history 
of New Hampshire and Vermont to come across such 
mellifluous names as Sullivan attached to the names 
of men who have deserved well of those common- 
wealths. There is a monument in Boston, I beheve, 
to a Revolutionary hero named O'Brien. General 
John Stark, if I mistake not, was the son of an Irish- 
man. Another man who rose to the achievemei 
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more than ordinary position was Matthew Lyon, who 
afterwards became, I believe, the original carpet bag- 
ger, having been territorial governor, successively, of 
Kentucky and Arkansas. A man named Peter Jack- 
son is responsible for the establishment of the great 
manufacturing industries at Lowell. It would be 
useless to go over all the other names which may be 
taken out of contemporary and ancient chronicles. 
The Irish have found in the New Englanders, a bal- 
ance, I think, for their own mercurial and somewhat 
emotional disposition. It is not at all impossible that 
some staid and sober Puritan has received a not en- 
tirely unpleasant savor of bonhomie from contact and 
admixture with the sentimental and festive and froUc- 
some Irishman. The Irish, as we all know, have pros- 
pered most abundantly in New England ; and we hear 
from them, even now, that they fight all the year 
'round with the Yankees about reUgion and poUtics; 
but when an Irishman wants somebody to endorse his 
note, he goes and is seldom disappointed, to a descend- 
ant of the Pilgrim fathers. ( Laughter. ) 
C But the Irish are in sympathy, far more than peo- 
ple might think from a superficial examination of the 
facts, with all the New England ideals. The Irish- 
man at ills best and under favorable conditions is one 
who upholds ever the standards of purity which we 
associate with the idea of home. The Irishman is a 
behever in fair play; the Irishman is a behever, as I 
said, in liberty of conscience; tlie Irishman is emi- 
nently well fitted to fit in anywhere he may find him- 
self, in any part of the globe, and he has found him- 
self nowhere more congenially situated than in New 
England. 
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These are all general statements, and it is grow- 
ing late, and I am the last speaker of the list and I 
think the most effective thing I can do with my speech 
to make it an eminent success is to close it by thanking 
you on my own part and in behalf of the society I have 
the honor to represent for your very kind attention. 
(Prolonged applause and laughter.) 



The President: We will close with the singing 
of America. Our friend, Mr. Wong, asked us to ex- 
cuse him, as he is obliged to take the train to join his 
family at Indianapolis. Doctor Patton will start the 
hynm. 

The members then stood up and sang America, 
after which the meeting dispersed. 
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(^ttnuaf QYlee^ing 



The annual meeting of the New England So- 
ciety was held at the Mercantile Club, February 29, 
1904. 

President F. N. Judson presided. 

The following officers were elected: 

President. 
Clinton Rowell. 

Vive-Presidents. 
Chables H. Bailey. 
Edwaed C. Eliot. 
Horatio D. Wood. 

Executive Committee. 
F. N. Judson. 
Selden p. Spenser. 

• 

Secretary. 
\ Augustus L. Abbott. 

Treasurer. 
Geo. M. Bartlett. 
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^naButtt^B (ftepori 



Report of Geo. M. Baktlett^ Tbeasubeb New 
England Society^ Februaey 29, 1904. 

receipts. 

February 28, 1903. Cash on hand $ 1,564 10 

Collection, tii annual dues, $5.00 555 00 

Collection, 4 back dues, $5.00 20 00 

Collection, 7 initiations, $5.00 35 00 

Collection, 68 guests, $2.50 170 00 

Interest on time deposit 41 ^5 S^iS^S 3S 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing Proceedings, 1903 $ 123 25 

Printing Notices 4 30 

Postage and Envelopes 21 06 

Banquet, Music 37 $0 

Menus and Diagrams 34 ^5 

Hotel Expenses of Guests 24 60 

Carriages for Guests 13 00 

Stenographer ^3 75 

Table Service 373 <» $654 7* 

February 29, 1904. Balance cash on hand $ii7SO ^ 

GEORGE M. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 
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Conaft^ufton anb (^^;:£ctti76 



XEtr ENGLAND SOCIETY 

OF SAINT LOUIS. 



This Association shall be known as the "Neat 
NQLAND Society of St. Louis. 

II. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretarj', and 
an Exeaitive Committee, consisting of six members, 
together with the President, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, who shall be cr-officio members thereof. All 
officers, except the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected annually, and hold their offices 
for one year, or until their successors are duly elected. 
The regular term of office of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be three years, two being chosen each 
year. Any vacancy in any office that may occur shall 
be filled by the Exeaitive Committee. 

III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, 
which shall be held in February, the day to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee, at which meeting there 
shall be an election of tlie officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year, and other business of importance to 
the society may be transacted. 
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IV. 

Any person of good moral character, of New 
England birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male 
or female native of any of the New England States, 
shall be eligible to become a member of the Society, 
and shall be admitted a member of the society on a 
majority vote of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee at any meeting of the committee, or at any 
annual meeting of the society, by a majoritj' vote of 
those members present; and being so admitted, shall 
become a member thereof on paying the admissioa 
fee and subscribing his name to the Constitution and 
Bv-Laws. 

V. 

The admission fee sliall be five dollars, and the 
annua! dues fi^'e dollars, which shall be payable to the 
Treasurer on the first day of October of each year. 
If the annual dues of any member shall remain mipaid 
for a period exceeding one year, the society or tlie 
Executive Committee may drop such member from 
the list of members for non-payment of dues. The 
payment at one time of fifty dollars by any regularly 
elected member shall constitute such person a life 
member of the society, and shall entitle such person 
to all the pri^'iIeges of the society during Ufe without 
further payments. 

VI. 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a fes- 
tival and dinner in celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, in December of each year, the day to be 
fixed by the committee. Each member shall be en- 
titled to bring to the annual dinner one person Itesides 
himself, who may participate in the dinner on the 
payment by the member of such additional sum as th^ 
committee sliall deem necessary, not exceeding fiv| 
dollars, and the Executive Committee may invite 
many guests to participate in the dinner as the condi- 
tion of the treasur\' shall warrant. 
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lltt W all ■^^'^^' ^^- PoLL,um was born June 14, 1836. 
H U B ^t Plymouth, Vt. He was the son of 
M BB H Moses Pollard who was a man of promi- 
IIE.lJg, M\\ nence in the State of Vermont, having 
been chosen to its legislature ten terms. 
His mother's name was Abigail Bro«ii. Mr. Pollard 
received his education in the Common Schools of Ver- 
mont and at Black River Academy and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 1857- Com- 
ing west he studied law at Milwaukee, Wis., and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1861. At the breaking out of 
the Civil War he enlisted in the Kighth Vermont In- 
fantry, and by successive promotions attained the 
rank of Major. In 1865 he came to Missouri and 
settled at Chillicothe, entering upon the practice of 
his profession. He held, successively, while living 
there, the offices of County Attorney of Livingston 
county, Mayor of Chillicothe, and Representative to 
Congress from that district. In 1879 he removed to 
St. Louis where he continued actively in the practice 
of his profession until his death. In 1864, while on a 
leave of absence from the army, he married Mariel E. 
Adams. He died February 24, 1904. His widow 
sur\'ived him only a month, dying March 24, 1904. 
He left the following children: Alice E.. Annie C, 
wife of Walter Scholv, Kate Louise, wife of Henry 
F. Hafner, and Harry M. In 1885 he was largely 
instrumental in the formation of the New England 
Society of St. Louis and was its first President. 
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K LEXANDER M. AvEHiLL was bom at Fall 
River, Mass., June 17, 1848. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the employ of the 
Oak Hill Clothing Store in Boston, Mass., 
remaining there until 1802, when he went to 
Cliicago. After the war lie came to St. Louis and be- 

icame identified with the clothing business, embarking 
for his o^vn account with Archibald E. Mills as a part- 
lier in 1875, remaining here continuously since that 
time.' HediedXovember 18. 1903. 




UGUSTUS Fredekick Shapi.eigh, merchant, 
was I)orn in Portsmouth, N. H., January 
9, 1810. After some years at home, he ac- 
cepted a position with Rogers Bros. & Co., 
hardware merchants of Philadelphia. He 
nained with this house until 1843 having become a 
"'jimior partner. The house then determined on a 
branch. Mr. Shapleigh in 1859, became identified as 
trustee and director with the State Bank of St. Louis, 
formerly known as the State Savings Institutiori, and 
until 1900 attended actively to the duties of the posi- 
tion. He was twenty-eight years director of the Sler- 
chants National Bank, resigning the position in 1890. 
He was for many years President of the Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Company, and in 1894 still retained the 
Vice-presidency of the Covenant Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, which he had held for many years. 
Mr. Shapleigh was married in Philadelphia in 1838 
. to Elizabeth Ann Umstead, bora March 25, 1818. 
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QUemBete of t^t ^ocit(]> 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

•Hon. William M. Evarts. •General William T. Sherman. 

General Fitzhugh Lee. •General John Pope. 

•John P. Newman, D. D. •Hon. Samuel Treat. 

Thomas Dimmock. Hon. Ethan A. Hitchcock. 



•Deceased. 



MEMBERS AND ADDRESSES. 



Abbott, Augustus L., 412 Security Building 

Adams, Charles M 420 Olive Street 

Adams, Elmer B U. S. District Court 

Akin, Thomas 14 Nicholson Place 

Allen, Edmund T Wainwright Building 

Andrews, George K Court House 

B 

Bailey, Charles H 208 North Eighth Street 

Baker, George A., Jr Second and Vine 

Baker, Walter H Clark Avenue and Tenth Street 

Barnard, George D Laclede and Vandeventer Avenues 

Barrows, J. C Security Building 

Barstow, Charles W 617 North Second Street 
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Bartlctt, George M 14 South Broadway 

Bascoin, Joseph D 45 Westmoreland Place 

Bemis, Stephen A 601 South Fourth Street 

Benedict, Augustus W. . .* Seventh and Spruce Streets 

Birge, Julius C 4038 Duncan Avenue 

Blackmer, Lucien R Equitable Building 

Blackmer, Lucien Guy Webster Groves 

«Blagden, Edward R 4548 McPherson Avenue 

Blodgett, Wells H 5129 Washington Boulevard 

Blossom, Henry M 5617 Cabannc Avenue 

Boyd, Willard W 5321 Waterman Avenue 

Bridge, Hudson Eliot 27 Westmoreland Place 

Bridges, Appleton S 2007 South Compton Avenue 

Brinsmade, Hobart 4429 Morgan Street 

Bumham, Samuel G 117 Locust Street 

Bushnell, David 1 109 North Second Street 

Butler, James G Mercantile Trust Company 

C 

Carpenter, George O Russell and Compton Avenues 

Catlin» Daniel Security Building 

Catlin, Ephron 15 Vandeventcr Place 

Chaplin, Winfield Scott Washington University 

' Child, F. W Commonwealth Trust Company 

Clifford, Alfred 22 Westmoreland Place 

Cobb, Charles W. S 4415 Morgan Street 

Collins, Lewis E 5471 Delmar Avenue 

Coleman, Norman J 3821 Westminster Place 

Comstock, T. Griswold 3401 Washington Avenue 

Cowdery, E, E 716 Locust Street 

Cram, George T 415 Locust Street 

Crawford, Mrs. Hanforci 4396 Lindell Boulevard 

n 

Dana, George D 1440 North Main Street 

Day, Asa W 415 North Fourth Street 

Dean, William B. 4422 Westminster Place 

Drake, George S 64 Vandeventer Place 

Durgin, Freeman A, Mcrmod & Jaccard Building 
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E 

Eddy, Albert M 500 North .Main Street 

Eliot, Edward C Rialto Building 

Elliott, Howard Globe-Democrat Building 

F. 

Fillejr, Chauncey 1 2700 Lawton Avenue 

Fiske, George F. 948 Laurel Avenue 

Fling, W. W. 527 Mermod & Jaocard Building 

G. 

Goddard, Joseph W 413 South Seventh Street 

•Gray, Melvin L. Houier Building 

Gregg, Norris B 811 North Sixth Street 

Gregg, William Henry 3013 Pine Street 

H. 

Haynes, Delos R. Missouri Trust Building 

Holbrook, Walter J Hotel Beers 

Holmes, John H 530 Olive Street 

Holton, J. B sac Olive Street 

Homer, William B 422 Olive Street 

Hoyt, Edward R 4481 West Pine Boulevard 

Hubbard, Robert M 32a Pine Street 

Hubbard, Henry F. 

Humphrey, Frank W. X13 North Broadway 

J. 

Jackson, Edward F. . • 4400 Morgan Street 

Judson, Frederick N Rialto Building 

K. 

Kendrick, Justin S Euitable Building 

Kimbalh Thomas D 431 Olive Street 

L. 

Leonard, L. L Security Building 

Lowe, S. E .Century Building 

Ludington, Francis H 8 North Main Street 
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M. 

tMcIntyrCi Fsank Palmer 709 Bank of Commerce 

Mekeel, Charles Haviland Cortright Hall, St. Louia County 

Mcrrell, Charles L. Bank of Commerce 

Mcrriam, Edwin G Equitable Building 

Moore, Philip North 31*5 Laf«yette Avenue 

Morrill, Henry L. 3805 Delmar Avenue 

N. 
Newcomb, George A Locust and Seventh Streets 

O. 
Orr, Edward S 3223 Lafayette Avenue 

P. 

Paddodc, Gaius Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Paddock, Orville Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Parker, George T. Broadway and Locust Street 

Panona, Charles 2804 Pine Street 

Partridge, Arthur S 402 Commonwealth Trust Building 

Pattiflon, Everett W. Union Trust Building 

Patton, Cornelius H 3707 Westminster Place 

Peabody, W. R. Hotel Berlin 

Perkins, Clarence M 3643 Blaine Avenue 

Perry, George W Ninth and Lucas Streets 

Pike, Sherman B Colonist Trust Building 

Plant, Frederick S 814 North Fourth Street 

Plant, George H 3643 Washington Avenue 

Pope, Henry O • • 5927 West Cabanne Place 

Post, Lewis W Equitable Building 

R. 

Rice, Frank R. .305 North Fourth Street 

Roblee, J. H • • 3657 Delmar 

Rowell, Clinton Rialto Building 

Ryan, Frank K. • • 506 Olive Street 
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s. 

.Sampson, Clark H .Tenth and St. Charles 

Sands, James T $20 Roe Buildiog 

Saunders, William Flewellyn Business Men's League 

Sawyer, Frank O. ai3 North Third Street 

Sawyer, I, H • • 1018 Washington Avemie 

Say, Wm. J 1034 Thoraby Place 

Shcpley, John F. . • • . .St. Louis Union Trust Building 

Short, Rev. William 369a Pine Street 

Smith, W. D. Griswold 815 Missouri Trust Building 

Snow, Marshall S. . . Washington University 

Southwick, G. £. . ■ ioz8 Washington Avenue 

Spencer, Horatio N'. ..... 2723 Washington Avenue 

Spencer, Seldcn P Commonwealth Trust Building 

Stanard, Edwin O. 305 Chamber of Commerce 

Stearns, Melvin H 300 South Fourth Street 

Stickney, William A. 209 North Fourth Street 

T. 

Taylor, Frederick W. • • • World's Fair 

Teachout, Oscar L 5352 Maple Avenue 

Tebbetts, Lewis B. Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Trcaleasc, Win Missouri Botanical Garden 

Tyzzer, Walter Ci . . • ■ • 912 North Taylor Avenue 

Van Ornum, John Lane W^ashington University 

\y. 

Walbridge, Cyrus P Fourth and Market Streets 

Walton, Farwell 4121 North Grand Avenue 

W^hitelaw, Obcar L. ............ 409 North Second Street 

Whitelaw, Robert K. .409 North Second Street 

Whitman, Charles E. 6900 South Broadway 

Wolfe, Daniel R Laclede Building 

Wood, Francis C. 224 Walnut Street 

Wood, Horatio D Circuit Court 

Wyman, Henr>' P 103 North Third Street 

V. 
York, F. B -913 Carleton Building 
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OFFICERS OF THE 



(^ ^njCtni ^oeitif of ^. iUvie 



FOR PRBVIO0S YKARS 







1885 . 


. Henry M. Pollard 


1886 . 


. James RichardBOn 


1887 . 


. George E. Leighton 


1888 . 


. Edwin S. Eowee 


1889 . 


. Henry Hitehcock 


1890 . 


. Cbartee ParsonB 


1891 . 


. Clark H. Sampson 


1892 . 


. Edwin 0. Stanard 


1893 . 


. Thomas Dimmock 


1894 . 


. Uarshall 8. Snow 


1895 . 


. Elmer B. Adams 


1896 . 


. George D. Barnard 


1897 . 


. Winfleld S. Chaplin 


1898 . 


. George 0. Carpenter 


1899 . 


. Lewis B. Tebbetts 


1900 . 


. W. B. Homer 


1901 . 


. 0. L. Whltelaw 


1902 . 


. Cyms P. Walbridge 


1903 . 


. Frederick N. Judson 




OgtotpttsOtnb. 


1885 . 


. Elmer B. Adams 




Alyah Mansnr 


1886 . 


. Edwin 0. Stanard 




Melvin L. Gray 




Ber. J. 0. Learned 




Rer. Geo. E. Martin 



17 . . . Daniel Catlin 

Daniel T. Jewett 

18 . . . Rev. George E. Martin 

Clark H. Sampaon 
Denbam Arnold 

19 . . . Charles Parsons 

Carlos 8. Greeley 
William H. Pnlsifer 

10 . . . Charles W. Barstow 

Robert M. Hubbard 
Lewis B. Tebbetts 

11 . . . Cyras B. Bamham 

Edmund T. Allen 

Pred'k N Judsoo 

>2 . . . Thomas Dimmock 

Rev. James W. F<Md, 
Ethan A. Hitchcock 

3 . . . Charles W. S. Cobb 

George 8. Drake 
Thomas D Kimball 

4 . . . Cyrus P. Walbridge 

Everett W. Pattiacm 
Delos R. Hajnes 

i6 . . . Truman A. Post 
Bradley D. Lee 
Edward C. Bowse 

i6 . . . George O. Carpenter 
David I. Bnsbnell 
Joseph W. Fairbanks 

17 . . . Charles E. Whitman 

George W. Parker 
T. Griawold Comstock 

18 . . . Stephen A. Bemis 

Augustus P. Shapleigh 
William B. Dean 



IpMt anb (pxtatwt Officer* 



. Francis H. LadingtOD 
Lewis E. Collins 
Rev. William Short 

. Geo. D. Davis 
Geo. A. Newcomb 
Gaius Paddock 

. Geo. A. Baker 
John F. Sliepley 
Horatio N. Spencer 

. Lucien R. Blackmer 
James G. Batler 
Clinton Rowell 

. Ephron Catlin 
Geo. T. Oram 
Edward R. Hoyt 

CiccuftM Commfftu. 

. Frank A. Pratt 
George D. Barnard 
Lewis E. Snow 
Lewis E. Collins 
Fred'k W. Dmry 

. Clark H. Sampson 
Francis H. Lndington 
Henry M. Pollard 
Lyman B. Ripley 
C. M. Woodward 

. Henry M. Pollard 
Edward 8. Rowse 
Clark H. Sampson 
James Richardson 
Fred'k N. Jndson 
Lewis B. Tebbetts 

. Rev. J. G. Merrill 
Geoi^e E. Leighton 
Robert M. Habbard 
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1889 . 


. Edward S. Bowse 




EdmnndT Allen 




Thomas Dimmock 


1890 . 


. Alrah Afanaur 




ManhaU 8. Snow 


1891 . 


. Chaa Parsons 




Delos B. Haynes 


1892 . 


. Clark H. Sampson 




George D. Barnard 


1893 . 


. Edward O. Stanard 




George 0. Carpenter 


1894 . 


. Thomas Dimmock 




Winfleld S. ChapMn 


1896 . 


. Harehall 8. Snow 




William B. Dean 


1896 . 


. Bradlej D. Lee 




Elmer B. Adams 


1897 . 


. George A. Newcomb 




George D. Barnard 


1898 . 


. Thoa. D. Kimball 




Cyras P. Walbridge 


1899 . 


. Geo. 0. Carpenter 




Everett W. Pattison 


1900 . 


. E. C. Eliot 




T. G. Oomstock 


1901 . 


. W. B. Homer 




Bey. C. H. Patton 




(nosurcT. 


1886 . 


. Oscar L. Whitelaw 




Jk<T<fnis. 


1886 . 


. wmiam B. Homer 


1900 . 


. Melyin H. Stearns 



GijiCtB of tit ^ittf 

CL The New England Society of Saint Louis was or- 
ganized in 1885 for good fellowship and the honoring of 
a worthy ancestry. 



^ 



ZttmB of (JYlem6et&(t)) 

Initiation Fee |5 00 

Annual Dues 5 00 

C Any person of good moral character, of New En- 
gland birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male or fe- 
male native of any of the New England States, shall be 
eligible to become a member of the society. 

Address 
Augustus L. Abbott, Secretary, 

412 Security Building. 
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America 



My country t 'TU of thee, 
Bweei land of liberty. 

Of thee I Hng; 
lAind where my father$ died! 
Land of the PUgrim't pride! 
Wrom every miountain tide 

Let freedom ring. 



Let mueic 9well the breeze. 

And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom* 9 aong; 

Let wM^al tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their Hlence break. 
The Bound prolong! 





My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free— 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rilU, 
Thy woods and templed hills. 
My heart with rapture thrills. 

Like that above! 



Our father's Qod! to thee. 
Author of liberty. 

To thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great Qod, our King! 
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PROCEEDINGS 



AT THE 



^iXKntidi ^nnuaf (fteunion 

HELD 

December Twenty-First, 1904 

In Commemoration of the Two Hundred Eighty-Fourth 
Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 




The annual reunion of the New England Society of 
St. Louis WBB held at the Buckingham Hotel, on the 
night of the 21st of December, 1904. 

The accompanying diagram shows the names of 
those present. 
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ghfgrim S^rt 1621 

"They begane now to gather in y' small harvest t 
had, and to (itte up their houses and dwellings against 
winter, being all well recovered in health and strength, and 
had all things in good plenty; for as some were thus 
imployed in affairs abroad, others were exercised in fishing, 
about* codd and bass and other fish of which y'^ tooke 
good store, of which every family had their portion. 

"All y* somer ther was no wante, and now begane to 
come in store of foulc as winter approached, of which the 
place did abound when they came first (but afterwards 
decreased by degrees) and besids water foule, there was 
store of wild Turkies of which they tooke many, great i 
besids venison, etc. 

"Besids they had aboute a peck of meale a week to a 
person, or now since harvest Indean corne to y' pre 
portion." 

Bradford' i History of Plimoth Plantation. 




(pifjSrim J^Ye 1904. 



Hnitres 



Bouillon de Volallle 



OLIVES 



Filet of Sole Dieposse 

F0M1CK8 DB TEBBE IMFEBIAL 



Cutlet de Agneau Proyencale 

FOIS AMKBICAN 



Punch Rofnain 



Poulet grille sur Toast 

BWKET POTATOES GLACE 



Salad Laitue 



MERINGUE GLACE 



FETIT FOUBS 



Fromage 

DEMI TASSE 
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FOREFATHERS* DAY 

Hon. John Matnabd Hailam 

And tbeie were they who gave ut bbth, 
The Pilgriiiit of the mmet ware 

Who won Ibr ut this rixfin eatth 

And fr eed om with the toil thejr gave. 



THE PURITANS 



Hon. Josn E. Swamgss 

The depotitoriet of the tacred 
fire of libertjr. 

— ffaiimm. 



THE PILGRIM AND THE PRESS 

Hon. E. E. E. McJiMtST 

Onr Fathen to thdr fravet hare gone, 
Their ttrife it patt — their triomph won, 
But ttemer triab wait the race 
Which ritet in their honored pbce: — 
A moral %irarfare with the crime 
And ibUy of an evil time. 
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Ma. Clinton Rowell. 



Ladies and Gentlemen of the New England Society : 

There is one of the old familiar songs, many of which 
have been sung here this evening, that seems to have 
been omitted. I remember, when I was younger than I 
am now, away down among the hills of my native land, 
they used to sing: 

"Or all the mighty natione in the east or m tbe west, 

The glorious Yanhee Nation Is the greatest and tbe beet." 

^"hat part of the world they then considered to be 
the Yankee Nation I am hardly prepared to state, for at 
that time, as you rememljer, it would not have been 
pleasant for us to be called Yankees in Missouri, or any- 
where "In the land of cotton, cinnamon seed and sandy 
bottom." But there was a nation according to our ideas. 
It had no capital, it had no laws of its own, it had no 
flag, but yet in our estimation it was the greatest and the 
best. 

Perhaps I should qualify our estimate of ourselves 
by the story, so familial' to all, about one of my profes- 
sion, who claimed to be the greatest lawyer in the 
State. "But," said a cynical arlversary, "there is no 
proof of it.'" "Well," he quickly replied, "no proof is 
necessary; I admit it." (Laughter.) And so we Yan- 
kees, at least in our own land, are ready to admit all our 
peculiar supremacy. A friend of mine for many years, 
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who haa risen to eminence upon the Bench is not much~ 
given to wit, but when he does perpetrate a joke it sei 
almost vehement in its force. He attended, a year or 
two ago, a meeting of the Sons of the Revolution, and 
somebody, inadvertently, a^ed him what he thought of 
them. "Why," he says, "I think that it is quite lucky 
for the Revolution that the fathers fought it instead of 
their sons." (Laughter.) So, if we meet to praise our 
achievements, as we can justly, perhaps we had better 
confine it to the noble old men of New England. We are 
still Yankees, everywhere. We have never b 
parsimonious, though, in the use of the name; we have 
always allowed others to use it just as freely as they 
pleased. The KnickerlKx-ker, however, is quite differ- 
ent. It is confined to four hundred just now, and it is 
getting less and less by marriage across the water. 
( Laughter. ) But, as I have said, we are willing to be 
called the irrepressible Yankee wherever we dwell, and 
we are willing others should use the name or have that 
greatness thrust upon them. Even the fastidious Mia- 
sourian is sometimes called a Yankee as he travels in 
other lands. 

CThree or four years ago, I was in New England 
with an old Confederate soldier who fought for four 
years on that side. He had risen to eminence in the 
medical profession since the conflict, and had become 
one of its foremost members. He was an intelligent, 
highly cultivated and a truly patriotic man. He asked 
me to go with him txt some of the old historic placea 
around Boston. We took the Old Colony Road from that 
city, and as we journeyed along, we heard the conductor 
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call out the historic names *>f MarsUtifld. Dnxbury and 

Plymouth. As we wandered around Plymouth he evinced 

macb interest in the Kock, in the museam, in the grand 

bistoric monumeat; hut he seemi-d anxious to get a 

comprehensive view of the old landmarks, and so we 

climbed np on the eminence where we could loolt up 

the little stream whose "sweet waters" determined the 

Pilgrims to establii^h their first settlement there, and 

where we could look out upon the harbor where the 

Mayflower lay at anehor. Looking at the impressive 

scene, he said, at last, "My friend, I was in the battle of 

Gettysburg, as I have often told you ; I was in a battery 

that stood facing Howard's guus, and in the twinkling 

of an eye he got our i-auge and tore our l>attery into a 

^ousand fragments. When we had risen from the 

I dost and looked out over the field, I saw the retreating 

L lines of the heroic Pickett coming across the plain, and 

kl said to myself then that that was the turning i)oint 

1 the great war, and so it proved. And I have said, yet 

later, that it was the greatest and one of the moat de- 

tdBive battles in the history of mankind; hut, I want to 

I tey to you, although I am still loyal to the lost cause, 

f that up and down this little stream in the winter of 1620 

and '21 a grander and quite as decisive a conflict was 

,. fonght, and when the springtime came and the May- 

p flower sailed away and not one of them returned, it was 

I one of the most heroic at'ts in the history of the human 

lace." (Applause.) One hundred and fifty-five years 

passed to the scenes we next observed. And meanwhile, 

Faneuil Hall, and the Old South and the Old North 

(-'hurch had been built, upon whose belfry the beacon 

hung out which bade Paul Revere take his immortal 
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ride. Out over the route that he took we went, past 
M'edford town and Lexiogtou, to Concord, which, they 
teil us, is much a» it was in 1775. It is true they have 
built a few hotiaes, where Thoreau lived, and EmersMl' 
and Haw-thorne; and there are a few new graveB in th» 
Sleepy Hollow cemetery; but still my friend wished tO[ 
cling to the natural scenes, and we crossed the historic 
bridge. We went up on the hillside above where the 
river still runs. The same blue sky was over our heada 
The autumn leaves were falling down on the same earth. 
We were breathing the same air into which rang thi 
sharp voice of the militia major in the first warlila 
order of our national power, in obwlience to which wa» 
first the "shot which was heard round the world," and 
from which commenced a warfare that lasted for seven 
years and ended in the birth of a new nation. Theset 
two scenes, so grandly historic, we may well remember^ 
to-night. 

Ckin the old Peruvian days, one of the Incas so mu(^ 
distinguished himself and so far extended his domains 
that he was given the title, "He who changes the world," 
May we not justly claim for these men, our ancestors, 
that they belong to the class who are entitled to be 
placed among those who change«l the world? 
CLl^adies and gentlemen, the first toast of the evening, 
as usual in our entertainments, is the President of the 
United States, and, on this occasion also, the Next Pres- 
ident of the United States. It is to be responded to by 
singing the first verse of "America," found printed in 
the program, and we will now rise, if you please, and 
sing it. 
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'C(After the singing, the President continued :) 
ILWe had expecte<], in preparing this pri^ram, to 
vary a little from the usual course of prm'edure. We 
always speat of the Pilgrim Fathers witli reverence, 
but little is said about, the mothers, and we thought of 
inviting ladies to addresH us on this occaaion; and we 
did it. We invited a large numlwr, from all parts of 
the United States. I used to get some nt^ative answers 
from the fair sex when 1 was young, but I never got so 

ly consecutively and in so short a time as I did on 
is occasion, I think the members of the committee 
bear me out in the sUitement that we were almost 
>ken hearted over the result. (Laughter.) 

ow, our friends who have kindly come here to ad- 
€reee us are too gallant to complain that they were sec- 
ond choice under these circumstances. 
CAniong the things that 8t. Louis is proud of, and 
she has many, is the fact that when Chicago was in 
distress in 1873 St. Louis was the first, or among the 
first, to reach the ground to assist her. Chicago remem- 
bered that, and last summer, when the world 
was here paying our Exposition homage, Chicago came 
here and named one of the days "Chicago Day," and she 
came here fifty thousand strong. Among those who 
came at that time was our distinguished guest of the 
evening. I can perhaps introduce him in no better way 
than by relating an incident that I ht^rd of liappening 
to him out on the grounds. He purchased a catalogue 
in the Art gallery, and for some reason or other asked 
to exchange it. The mau in charge said, "We don't do 
that as a rule, but I will do it for you, Mr. Harlan." 
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The gentleman thus addressed straightened up and re-l 
marked, "I would like to know how jou knew my Qamev*! 
as I am a stranger here," "Well, sir,'' replied the other,f 
"to tell you the truth, I fought you in Chicago for sev-l 
era! years, representing the gamblers of the worst! 
wards in Chicago, and if you don't remember m^ I re- 1 
member you." (Laughter.) He must have thrashed! 
the gambler into an honorable business. Mr. Harlan iaj 
one of the men of Chicago who have put their feet out I 
among those who put their feet the farthest; where I 
there are blows to take, as well as blows to give, in I 
bringing the municipal authorities to respect the goT- I 
ernment. When he rises to address you, as he hasl 
kindly consented to do, you will see that he is botii I 
physically and intellectually able to take the blows and I 
to give them. We succeeded in persuading him to cornea 
here too late to have time to prepare a toast for him, I 
as you will see from the prc^am, and he is at liberty to j 
speak upon any subject he pleases. I take pleasure in J 
introducing to you the Honorable John Maynard Har-i 
Ian, of Chicago. (Applause.) 



(fUeponse 



Hon. John Maynabd Hablan. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Ct^ome time ago, Mr. Rowell wrote me a very warm] 
letter of invitation to come here to-night and join witliJ 
yoo in celebrating the virtues of our forefathers. I was I 
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very busy, and felt that I had not the time which I 
Tould require to do justice to the occasion, to you, and 
myself. I wrote with great regret saying that I could 
come, I supposed I was not coming, but last Sat- 
urday morning, an I sat in my office, a gentleman was 
announced whom I had not had the pleasure of meeting 
until that time, but whom I will scarcelj be likely to 
forget now that I have met him. He floated into my 
room and proceeded to tell rae in very short order that 
I had made (juite a mistake; that I was coming to St. 
Louis; that if need he I could come directly from the 
train and make a talk here and take that 11 :40 train 
home to-night. Any one who has not been subjected to 
the insinuating diplomacy of the judge who came to see 
me, Judge Spencer, perhaps can not appreciate what I 
With a modesty that I find is quite usual in St. 
mis, but is a rai-e, rare flower, a too rare flower with 
in Chicago (laughter from citizens of St. Louis), he 
pra^uaded me that you neede*i me here this evening. He 
said nothing of the pleasure that yon were to give me; 
iie said a great deal about the pleasure which his imag- 
tion led him to believe for the time, and led me even 
believe, for the time, that I might give you. And s<» 
was the flattery, and so keenly did he appreciate 
.t the Achillean spot of every Chicago man is the 
that a Chicago man can always give pleasure 
others, that he actually convinced me for the moment 
,d, until he had passed out of the room and I had given 
word that I would be here, that I could give you such 
leasure by coming that I just had no right to decline. 
Laughter.) I appreciate to-night, as I appreciated the 
loment he had left me, that his motives were 
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those of altruism; that he was not thinking of bims^ 
and you so much as he was of me; that he was really 
actuated by some kind of impulse toward me, designing; 
to give me a pleasure whieh I had not experienced be^ 
fore. And, knowing that I would need to be cajoled 
and persuaded even to my own good, he allowed me thiui 
to think that I was giving pleasure instead of receiv- 
ing pleasure. Now I am here, and the time that 1 ( 
remain is very short, I am sorry to say, i)ecause the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad will not delay its train for me — ■ 
unless Judge Spencer should go down there and talk to 
the man ; and if the judge will do that and get word bade 
to me that he has arrived there before the train left, 
that the engineer is in a comatose condition and can not 
leave until I get there, then I might take as long as X 
should like to and longer than you would wish me tof 
and then, too, I could remain to bear what will be said 
by the gentlemen who are to follow me, 
Cjt is really rather hard that one in my position ot 
unpreparation to-night, should have to follow so elo- 
quent a speaker as Mr. Rowell, to whom I have listened 
with great pleasure. But there is some consolation to 
me in the thought that I am placed before the two oth^ 
speakers and that this company will be thereby saved' 
the disaster that so often befalls such an occasion in the' 
nature of an anti-climax. That you are guaranteed 
against. ( Laughter. ) 
CThere are one or two things that it has occurred to 
me to say, as I have listened to Mr. Rowell's remarka,' 
The most characteristic feature of the New England form' 
of government, as we gather from our reading, and i 
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others of us, who are older, may have it from personal 
experience back in Sew England, is the town meeting. 
Of course, with a town meeting where all the town was 
present and aJl of the citizens were equally concerned 
in the business thereof, there was little fear of corrup- 
tion; there was little fear of misgovemment. The af- 
fairs of the town were an open lK>ok to all. It was every 
man's business and was not, as so often happens, now, 
a case where every man's business is nobody's business 
It was every man's busines.s in the truest sense of the 
Every man who was a taxpayer recognized that 

had a voice in the disposition of the money that he 
paid. He was therefore the more willing to be, as every 
man was, an inspector, a watch-dog upon the treasury of 
the town — a critic of the public official for whom he was 
lonsible. There was au active participation by 

sry man in the community in the affairs and business 
of the government of the community, and, of course, 
money went far. A dollar was made to bring pretty 
close to a dollar's worth of benefit to the community. 
And there was rarely, if ever, those who have read more 
closely than I have may recall instances to the contrary 
— but it is practically true to say that there was never 
such a thing as corruption in office. To-day we have 
developed new problems. Our forefathers had their 
problems, problems that appealed to their physical aa 
well as to their moral courage. They had fo combat the 
elements of nature, to conquer the wilderness and sab- 
due the savages. They forced their way through a new 
frontier each year as they went ahead, always preserv- 
ing themaelves against the common enemy, and driven 
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and draft-B together by the common danger and the nee-' 
essity for a uniteil effort in the defense of that which 
they had won by their physical and their mora] courage. 
That was a day that bred heroes. It was a day that 
nurtured honesty and faithfulness and morality, be-- 
cause those were qualities that were necessary to the| 
safety, both physical and mental, material and spiritual] 
of every memtier of the community. But now we have^ 
multiplied and have grown into large cities, and it doea 
seem as though the more the people get together the less 
they know each other. As though, after we arrive at a 
certain point in the centralization of population, people 
cease to take the same interest in public affairs as when 
they had the town meeting. We have been obliged, with 
the passing of the town meeting, to leave the conduct of 
our local affairs to representatives, and we have at thft] 
same time been tempted to harbor the thought that oar-| 
entire duty to the commnnity is accomplished when 
vote or, at most, participate in the nomination of cam 
dates for office. And the result has been that there has' 
developed in some of the large cities, and perhaps we 
may say in most of them, a degree of festering corrup- 
tion that we never suspected until within the last few 
years when efforts were made at first by one or two men, 
here and there, and then by a larger uiimber getting to- 
gether in a disinterested way, to fight merely for coni" 
mon honesty in the administration of municipal bni 
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CThe exi)erience that we have had in Chicago, and 
the experience that you have had here in St. Louis, as 
it appears to one looking at it from a distance, thoo^ 
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ng a little differeut form, both illustrate the same 

ng, and that is that we have developed a something, 

TFhich we call public sentiment, that has in a measure 

taken the place, though not completely, of the effective 

iadividual contact of each man in the community with 

the affairs of his community. This public sentiment 

seems to restrain the men in office from doing wrong, 

and U} awaken in them the ambition to do right, some 

of them because they want to do it, others because they 

realize that it pays, from a political point of view. 

[ CjJow I had not intended to talk about any particu- 

' lar subject, but Mr. Rowell wrote me, not knowing of 

Judge Spencer's promise that I should be assignt^l no 

toast because I had nothing to talk about, that the toast 

"Forefathers' Day" had been assigned to me, and that I 

might talk about anything in response to such a toast. 

Picking up one of these prt^rams here, on which is 

printed the toast assigned me, I read a quotation from 

I Holmes, which I am grateful for. I had read it before, 

I although I could not have repeated it from memory. I 

f am going to read it to you. 

Tht Pilgrinu of the iudki wave, 
who won for us this virgin earth 

And friefem with thf toil thcj g»ve. 

fclLThey won us freedom, hut we can not retain the 
lireedom unless we fight for it. We know it is often said 
I that the man that inherits a fortune does not know how 
I to keep it It takes as much effort to keep a good thing 
Las it does to win a good thing, and the danger we have 
kto face i« all of our large cities is that we will allow 
llmpfrtwm in. imperio to grow up that will usurp the 
lowers of the law without being responsible to the law ; 
flliat our freedom will slip between our fingers because 
33 
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we are satisfied with the forms of freedom and the forma 
of law and do not recognize that neitlier can be pre- 
served without a oonstant struggle. It has seemed to 
me as a Chicago man — I t^)ld you we were rather vain — 
and I suppose the Bame thing is true of St. Louis, that 
somewhere, whether in Oliicago or in St. Louis, or 
whether in Iwth, the American type is to he worked out. 
You can not visualize him. No man can define the 
American to-day. We havi' not yet workefi out the 
American type. It is in the making; it is in the cm- 
cible. The best blood of the world is flowing here to-day 
to contribute to and make the best possible man the 
world has known. Somewhere in this western country 
is to be fought out the battles that are to determine what 
is to be the physical type of American manhood and 
American citizenship. We have not yet defined as a 
real thing what liberty means. We have talked about 
it iu the Dwlaration of Independence. Our forefath- 
ers fought for it and won it. Our later forefathers 
if you please, fought to preserve it, and both those 
that were defeated and those that were victorious have 
since fought side by side in a war where they were all 
glad to march under the one common flag. But we have 
not yet defined liberty as being something which 
is r^ulated by law. With our forefathers, it was the 
antithesis of what they had before been accustomed to; 
the antithesis of the arbitrary rule of a hereditary mon- 
archy. If it is to he a real thing, it must be a liberty 
regulat«i by law. The first act in our American life 
that has tended really to define what is liberty regulated 
by law was, in my opinion, the Haymarket riot in the 
city of Chicago. I think this riot will be written down 
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in history by the historian of a hundred years hence aa 
one of the epoch-making events of the world. Where 
men, asserting the right to free speech, to say what they 
chose, whei'e they chose and wlien they chose, regardless 
of the effect it should have; where men claiming to be 
held not responsible for the results of their acts where 
acts came in the form of words from the tongue; where 
men feeling that the right of free speech meant abso- 
lutely irresponsible speech, were taught through the 
arbitrament of law, in a trial by jury that ran the gaunt- 
let of the courts successfully o» appeal, that they were 
responsible for the results of what they said as well as 
of what they did — tliat was, to my thinking, the first 
epoch-making event in the history of our American civ- 
ilization that has begun to define what a liberty r^u- 
L lated by law means. 

l^LBut we have not yet finished the defijiition. You and 
' I know that there is still work to be done before the su- 
premacy of law is rect^nized — the law, the best friend 
of us all ; the law that when it suffers, makes us feel 
a keen sense of personal suffering; the law that, when 
it is stabbed, we are stabbed with it; the law that, when 
it bleeds, we bleed with it I do not mean by "law" the 
mere fleeting statutes of a day. I do not mean the ordi- 
nances of a single generation ; I mean that orderly pro- 
cedure which compels men to recognize the riglit of all 
men to do as they please, so long as the equal right of 
[■ men is not prejudiced by their conduct. Law, not 
•ne. thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow; not one 
; at Athens and another at Rome, and another at 
Vashington, Chicago, or St. Louis; but law, one to-day, 
[.yesterday and to-morrow; law, one, immutable and for- 
I -ever, the best friend of us all. We have got to fight to 
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blew the Ma«t, nor cvmbal's clang gave notice of bis 
advent upon the stage of the centuries^ His entrance 
vaa the tread of heavy, awkward feet, clad in brogan 
shoe, yet at that tread thrones trembled, and purpled 
royalty, cowering, slank as quarry slave before the mas- 
ter's lash. He came not as the savage Hun or Gotb 
with ^>ear and sword to pillage and to bnrn. He sought 
not castles wherein list showed feast and revel, 
nor did he trample e'en a petal of love's sweet flowers 
beneath his heavy feet. He marched with conqnering 
tramp, and dared to battle and to die, bnt his battle song 
was hymn, and his dying moan was thanksgiving and 
praise. \Vhen first he came, the etage was gorgeons 
with the tawdry tinsel of title power, Elizabeth had 
been there acting — the most wonderful actor known in 
the drama of nations! She was the heroine, about 
whom genins found pulse for greatest leap, and winged 
ambitions soared to loftiest air. Those were days of ac- 
tion. Tremendoos and almost resistless energy was 
there. The blood ran like lightning along men's veins. 
It was an actor's age. There was Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Ben Johnson, men of letters, there was 
KaJeigh, teaching the world how chivalrous knight doth 
lore. There was Bacon, with brain as luminous as that 
of Plato, laying man's hand gently in the hand of nature 
and teaching ns to know. And, too, behold him, 
mighty spirit ! William Shakespeare I Shoot aload at 
his coming, for it is he that poured out for us and all 
posterity the swelling, the heroic, the sublime sympho- 
nies of love and battle, mingled with the mutterings of 
remorse, the cooings of hope, the dying accents of de- 
spair. Such a stage, such drama, snch actors! 
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CElizabetli dies. The curtain is rung down. It risea 
again, new players are there, but oh, how different! 
Chivalry sought to briug ha*k the splendor — bnt conld 
not. Elizabeth was pone, and chivalry which had fes- 
tered under gilded rioak, slckeneil. shrivelled and de- 
cayed. Charles Stuart oanie to reign — and then came 
Cromwell and Cromwell was the Puritan. He tore the 
mask from hypocrisy, and left the falseness of lnwisted 
knighthood standing before the world like a grinning 
skeleton. He sent the head of Charles rolling in the 
dust, and there erected an altar to man and to God. 
<tGreat Milton took the lyre, smote on all the chords 
and sung for the ages — and Milton was Puritan. That 
was the Puritan in England. But England was not the 
latest and heat stage for the PuritJin. He loved nature 
and nature's God. He loved freedom and taught the 
brotherhofHi and equality of man. He revolted at faJse- 
ness, hollowness, hj-pocrisy. He must leave the Egypt 
of falsehood, insincerity, tyranny, and seek a Canaan of 
liberty and truth. He came to New England. Came, 
did I say? Nay, wintry winds from gray and turbulent 
Bky did push and drive in unknown track, until that 
barque touched shore, and there midst December's drift- 
ing snows, the Puritan, with brave, strong step, and 
faithful heart, built Freedom's altar and with prayer 
and hymn, did dedicate to you and me and all who are 
yet to be, with love's sweetest song — Liberty. He was 
here — so was the forest, so was the winter, so was the 
savage, so was danger, so were want and hunger and 
death. But he faltered not. Faith was his, courage 
was his. Ont of the forest he hewed a home, and dedi- 
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cated it to lore. Of the wild beast, he stored his meat, 
and from savage tribes made mart for merchandiae, 
€tThe gloomy forests were illumined by his simple ways 
aud miDgliug with the sighiDg winds was his morning 
thanksgiving, his evening praise. Nor did man come 
alone. Puritan womanhood was there. There to love, 
to suffer, to sacrifice, to die. There to do, as she always 
does, her full share in lifting man from earth to heaven. 
Puritan woman, there with her loom and wheel, there 
with axe and hoe, there beside of man — not above, not 
below, not a doll, not a dress frame, not a butterfly, but 
by his side, equal with him a heipmeet, a wife, a mother, 
a sister — that was the Puritan woman. Woman there, 
yes, there, the first satrifice. There in her windowlesa 
palace of rest where the summer's sun and the winter's 
SDOw followed each other to decorate the sepulcher of 
the first Puritan martyr in New England. Sacred 
place, that grave; disturb it not, desecrate it never; 
rather let it forever be a shrine where love shall make 
its pilgrimage from the far off shores of the Pacific, and, 
coming there, mingle its psalm with the moaning dirges 
of the .\tlantic in singing the name of Puritan Rose 
Standish. 

C^And what kind of people were these, whom destiny 
had pushed out upon this wild, new stage? Plain ia 
manner and dress. Yes, so plain that by the silken-clad 
aristocracy of their time they were scoffed at and 
counted as of low degree. But the Puritan recked not 
for all these; he was as nnmovable as the hills when 
conscience did approve, and with his Bible book and 
faith in God he lived that simple life of devotion to duty, 
as he apprehended it, which was as beautiful as a 



mother's self-sacridc-e, stem and pitiless as a New Eng- 
land's winter storm ti>«ard sin in any guise, but as ten- 
der towards wife, motlier, liabe, as any heart that ever 
beat. He was the kiii^ht in a new and illustrious chiv- 
alry. New England's knighthood — knighthood of man 
battling for purity of thought, life and life, the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Cjfo wonder, then, that pampered scions of aristocracy, 
gouty with long feast and revel, should look upon this 
strange, new, ill-panoplied knight with fierce disdain, 
and call him to comt>at with sharpest steel. No wonder 
that deepest hate should i*ankle ia tlie heart of men who 
saw their falsenesB and hypocrisy laid bare. But the 
new chivalry was triumphant, for its cause was liberty's 
cause, and, therefore, God's cause. The new chivalry 
was trimphant, and, being triumphant, we see to-day a 
I nation rejoicing in a civilization of such transcendent 
I qttendor that the eyes of the world look to us and to 
ivnr country and see men walking as in midday sun, 
■'flLAnd who are these men? Whose names have made 
■$his illustrious history? Come with me to Freedom's 
■fallowed temple, where immortal fame lias «Titten 
■upon the tablet, the imperishable tablet of the heart of 
Kthe eenturies, and see there the names shining in the 
■£es of living tire. Will you call the roll to-night? 
in read the names of Carver, of Winthrop. of Wither- 
^oon, of Willianw, of Garrison, of Chauning, of Web- 
Ser, of Phillips, of Beecher, of Sumner, of Stowe. You 
1 off a thousand names that will go on and on down 
[&e ages, iindimmed in lustre still, the inspiration of 
["every liberty-loving American citizen. 
kdAud what are the fruits of the Puritan? He taught 
Kqs the equality of man. To him there was to be, there 
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should be, no caste. There had het-D men who were 
thought born to hold the sceptre forever, and men who* 
were boi-n to hold the hoe and to carry the hod forever. 
The Puritan came npon the stage and he bridged the 
gulf; and the boy with the hoe left the hoe and started 
upward and finally rea<'hed the sweptre and swayed i1 
over a happy people. They taught us the equality of 
man. There wa« a time when man was thought to be only 
fit to be biiilded into the walls of castles and of cities, 
people only for the purpose of marking the boundary 
line of the nations. Puritanism said that man waa val- 
uable ; that the only aristocracy there was, was the aria- 
tocracj of mind and heart. Only he who watered the- 
beds of the human heart with di-ops of hope and joy and 
peace and liberty was fit to be called among the royalty 
of men. He taught the equality of man. He taught the" 
democracy of man, and, teaching it, he gave to 
us an inspiration that led the fathers on and on until 
the American republic blossomed and bloomed and now 
bears the richest fruitage of national life to her million 
of happy children. 

CvAgain I say, as I started out to say, hail, all hail ti 
the Puritan I He does not live now in New Englani 
alone; he is in every State in the Union. He is not b 
be termed by the narrow term of Yankee. He is the- 
man that believes in the democracy of man. And believ- 
ing that we have eighty millions of Puritans in the 
United States of America, and believing that this great. 
nation of ours is one grand nation of Puritans, and thia, 
republic of ourSj founded upon the Puritan idea, con- 
tinues to be the beacon light to the nations of the earth, 
and to go on and on, I believe, in still greater triumph) 



I and still grt-ater glory, again I say, hail, all hail to the 
l.Puritan ! ( Prolonged applause. ) 

I'CThe President : The brilliant editor of the St. Jo- 

I «ph Gazette, known all over the West as such, Mr. Mc- 

[ Jimsey, has come here kindly to respond to the toast, 

"The Pilgrim and The Press." I am myself a little cu- 

[ rions to see how the two can be considered tt^ether ; 

1 ■whether the Pilgrim could get along without the press, 

or the press could get along without the Pilgrim. 

Surely, when he landed at Plymouth Rock lie didn't buy 

a newspaper the first thing, the same as you do now 

when you come back from Europe, I don't know but 

jmy friend will give us an "Interview" with one of the 

I old Fathers. The fact that they have been dead two or 

I three hundred years makes no difference with an active, 

I vigorous, ambitious newspaper man. And again, may 

I I go back to one of the semiannual witticisms of my 

■ friend, the judga He was having a case tried before 
Ijiiin between some spiritualists, and one of the witnesses 
Iwas what is called a medium. The lawyer, who was 

■ cross-examining, asked her to tell what somebody said 
I to her and she answereti, "Do you want me to tell you 
I That he said in the flesh, or what he said after death, as 

I spirit?'" The lawyer was willing to make her ridic- 
Inlous, and be answered, "I don't care." But my friend, 
I the judge, promptly interfered, "Wait! Before the- 
Ispirits can testify in this court, they must come forward 
land be sworn." (Laughter.) I promise the distin- 
Ignished editor that he can produce such an interview 
I 'Without any such restrictions in this presence. I take 
I pleasure in introducing to you, to respond to this toast. 
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the Honorable E. E. E. McJimsey, of St. Joseph. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

By Hon. E. E. E. McJimsey. 
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Which ma in thi^ honored plue;~ 
A DIMal wariare with the cnme 
And bUr of an evil dme. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
iLTo use a trite yet easily understandable phrase, I aui 
glad to be here, Giad for more reasons than one. 
Imprimis, it is a pleasure to be where good cheer, good 
fellowship, good wine, the presence of chivalrous and 
happy-hearted men, the radiant beauty and entrancing 
smile of woman woo and inspire us like breezes gently 
blown from banks of summer bloom. Moreover, I am 
not unappreciative of the rare and, to m^ priceless priv- 
ilege, which this occasion affords of having my sav, 
while she of the "gentler sex" — a misnomer by man's 
innate chivalry bestowed — eits silent by, or, for tliis lit- 
tle hour, experiences the vexatious and limitations un- 
der which masculinity labors lifelong of slipping a word 
in edgewise now and then. { Laughter. ) Then again, 
I count it an honor indeed that your committee should 
have passed by so many distinguished and, I doubt not, 
available men of the National Brotherhood of Editorial 
Engineers fo offer one ho unworthy and little known an 
opportunity to stand in the presence of this gracious 
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;and nobl.T-di.'si'euded cuinpaiiy and voice a humble praise 
or defense of the greatest force and factor in the enlight- 
enment and prt^ress of the world, the Press. (Ap- 
p]aase. ) 

Cj do not forget that the subject to which I am ex- 
pected to address vay brief and brilliant remarks is a 
dual one — The Pilgrim and the Press — but I shall dwell 
upon the former in terms most vague and few, since 
■whatever information I might, try to impart concerning 
him would, on account of the multitudinous .years inter- 
Tening between his disappearance and my advent, be in 
large part tradition or hearsay ; and for the further and, 
to me, more important reason that fate or Providence 
having put our lives so far apart, we can not hear each 
other speak, be is in a position neither to appreciate nor 
repay whatever commendation or compliment I might 
on him bestow. (Laughter.) The only kind of reci- 
procity I believe in is the reciprocity that reciprocatea 
(More laughter. ) Being a newspaper man, quite nat- 
urally my ruling preference is for the men and things 
of the present; though an impartial public very prob- 
ably would say that it is as ranch the province and the 
duty of the up-to-date newspaper to reprint the oc- 
cnrrences of three centuries ago as to publish under 
startling headlines imagination's fertile and far-fetched 
recitals of events that never did happen and never will. 
(Prolonged laughter.) 

CtHowever, 1 have no purpose nor desire to disavow the 
debt of gratitude I owe to the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers. I purposely include the latter, for without 
them the former had been up against their finish from 
the very start. (Laughter.) And doubtless the souls 
of many who grace this festal board to-night had never 
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come to gladden and eiirirh tbe earth with tfieir brav- 
ery, beauty and noblity. I revere the pilgrims for their 
worth, and render unto them thanks almost too deep 
to be expressed in tears or terras for that I did not have 
to live contemporary with and their little band among. 
( More laughter. ) Mayhap the historians and the art- 
ists of that time are to blame for it, but I can not think 
of the solemn aJ^pect, the grim visage, of those May- 
flower voyagers without feeling myself under deep and 
lasting obligations, to whoever is responsible for it, for 
setting me here instead of there. (Laughter.) 
CBut, considering the dangers and hard conditions 
hemming them round, can we wonder that they looked 
upon life and themselves as propositions all too serious 
to admit of laughter, of levity, and the many humorous 
''asides" which go to make life hearty, wholesome, sane 
and sweet? There was little iu their bleak surround- 
ings to inspire in them the spirit of gaiety or of song. 
Their natnres were stern, solemn, stubborn, like the en- 
vironment wherein they worked. They were admirably 
fitted to the times and trials 'mid which they wronght 
and fought and endured with a patience and persistency 
more than merely human. Men of a more effeminate 
fibre and a temperament more poetic had been unsuited 
because unequal to the miglity task which confronted 
them, that of preparing the way, with means most mar- 
vellously meagre, for the establishment of the greatest 
government whereof historian, orator or poet ever told 
or sung. But great beyond compare as were the Pil- 
grims' sacrifice and service to the world, I would not for 
all the world that good Pilgrim be. Many of his belirfs 
and customs are to me rigorous, repellant or reajson- 
lacking quite. The Pilgrims set out on their long and 
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perilous voyage over the wide aud n'intpj seas for the 
purpose, so we are told, of finding in this New World a 
place where they might worship God unmolested and in 
obedience to the mandate of no conscience but their 
own. To prove that they were in earnest, and to give 
warning of their divorcement for all time from all 
forms of religious intolerance, they made it their rule 
go ever arme<l with musketry to church, to keep the 
irage red man at a safe distance, so we are told, but 
Iso as a stern and sufficient argument to dissuade any 
stray doubter or dissenter who might happen in that 
it would be the part of sanity and safety to worship 
God according to the dictates of no conscience but tfieir 
(Laughter.) 

.With all their greatness and their grit of soul, they 
■d their limitations and their littlenesses, that we 
Intense was their hatred of intolerance, yet 
ley pursued aud punished witchcraft to a fare ye well. 
■What they would have done to Aunt Carrie Na- 
ion would have been something fierce. Poor, demure 
an Patterson they would have covered all over with 
'let letters; and our souls are thought-sick in con- 
.plation of what punishment dire they would have 
lited on Oassie Chadwick for bilking the bankers and 
her misunderstood and, therefore, unappreciated 
'orts to augment the wealth of the world by the rep- 
ica signature of the millionaires. 

ut we must say we honor the Pilgrim for one thing : 

minded his own business. In addition thereto, he 

linded everybody's else. ( Laughter. ) We of to-day 

a trifle muddy and uncertain concerning the plans 

id purposes of Providence. He never was. When 
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Providence got a little mixed, as was ofteii the case io 
those early and experimental days the Pilgrim was there 
— Pilgrim on the spot — to guide aright and set all 
crooked matters straight. He took himself, so we feel, 
a trifle over seriously, and as fast as he could get 
around to it, everything else he could get his hands on 
—always honestly, of course. He believed in hard 
work and plain dress, especially for Mrs, Pilgrim. 
(Laughter and applause.) He was such a matter-of- 
fact personage I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
Pilgrim ever "a wooing went," though he has left be- 
hind him indubitable and overwhelming proof that he 
did bill and coo and court and claim after a fashion, 
which jadged by results, we are constrained to concede 
was richly productive and I doubt not supremely heart 
and soul-satisfying. 

CjBut niaugre all his fanlta and foibles, the Pilgrim had 
that within him which made him of the truly great and 
gave him to stand unbowed, unbroken through the cen- 
turies as the highest, noblest exemplar of constancy and 
courage, of faith in God and in the human soul, of adher- 
ence to lofty and fixed ideals, that ever yet has uplifted, 
enriched and glorified this onr brave and beantifnl new 
world. 

CLlt is the spirit that animated and sustained the May- 
flower few; and gave them the faith, the hope and the 
will to endure so nobly, to dare so heroically, that their 
dream of a government of religious freedom, of political 
equality, of liberty under law, might be realized on 
earth — I say it was that spirit which, in every crisis 
since, has more than met the test and proved itself of 
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rdivine origin, directioo and »ustaiunient, (Prolonged 
^plaase. ) 

(tit is that spirit, indomitable whatever hardship or 
hazard confronts, which overrides all obstacles and con- 
verts aU difficulties and dangers into benefits. 
<tlt is that spirit, confident and determined always, 
which supplants savagery with civilization, adds the 
beauty of art to the wealth and wonder of nature and 
makes paradisaical the lone waste places of the world. 
(Lit is that spirit, resolute and resourceful always, 
J which makes the desert to bloom and blossom and bear, 
I bids the great cities rise, majestic opens wide the door 
1 to great and golden opportunity. 

I (tTee, it is that spirit, wise, confident, courageous, self- 
centered always, which prompts American soldiery to 
go down to the woeful fields of war in defense of na- 
tional unity and int^rity, commands American seaman- 
ship to ride the seas of the wide, wide world in right and 
triumph, and inspires American statesmanship to un- 
I dertate the hard tlie heavy and the heroic tasks which, 
rightly dared and done give splendor to the American 
name, renown and glory to the American flag, ( Loud 
applause. ) 

(tWhat parallel or relation between the Pilgrim and 
the Press? This: That as the former was the prophet, 
priest and plenipotentiary of Divinity in the early days 
I of the Republic, so now the press is the voice and agent 
I of Heaven in the dissemination of truth, the obliteration 
I of ignorance, the establishment of law, of order and of 
I justice. 

r CjMore than Plato and Shakespeare, more than all the 
I multitudinous books of the modem philosophers, poets, 
I romancers or historians, the newspaper of the day is the 
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hLTald of iigbt, the forerunoer of progress, the ever- 
welcome guest whose coming imparts to rtul! and daily 
routine an interest and variety not to be had from any 
other thing. 

CHolding, aa I do, that, compared to the editor's, all 
other professions are secondary and commonplace, I 
find it difficult indeed to refer to it in terms which, to 
the uninitiated, would not seem extravagant and ful- 
some overpraise. To do justice to so great a theme as 
the press is an undertaking neither within the scope of 
my humble abilities nor confinable to the narrow limits 
of a brief fraj^tional hour. 

C^l am aware of the imperfections and mistakes of the 
modern newspaper, but I know that despite all these, 
there is no other institution under the sun quite so in- 
timately related to, quite so reflective of, this Time's 
truly wonder age, its marvelous dreams, discoveries and 
achievements. 

fUt is the eye that never sleeps; the brain ever alive, 
active, alert; the pulse that throbs instant responsive to 
the glad or sorrowful heartbeat of the world. 
CUt is also the supreme offender. Few of us, I dare 
say, who have not resolved at some time in our lives to 
cast it out as a guilty thing despised, for that it inter- 
fered with some of our nice-laid schemes for pilfering 
the public purse, or, as is too often and regretfully the 
case, because it gave the hurt, necessary, or uninten- 
tional, to our own or the feelings of those we lo%'e. Bnt 
nothing can bar it out, and no day is complete wherein 
it fails us. So eager and tiptoe expectant have we be- 
come that the daily press must gather for us the news of 
the world ere it be a few hours old and, ^'here competi- 
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tion is keeu, anticipate the birth of events by luany 
mooDB. (Laughter.) Like another Ariel it puts a 
girdle around the earth "as soon as think the place 
where it would be" and mixes actual and impossible, 
giving us in this otherwise prosaic and workaday world 
romance and reality together blent in the glory and 
freshness of a dream. 

Unto it all ways are open ; all difficulty easy ; all un- 
dertakings possible. You will recall, I know, liow the 
press solves, over night, the problems concerning which 
statesmen have groped ami lalK>red for years. Para- 
mount public questions, like the tariff, militarism, ex- 
pansion, the trusts, "where did he get it" and "who 
pasted Billy Pattersou?" are as plain to it as way to 
parish church, and as easy of solution as rolling off a 
log. When Congress and (he President are hesitating 
whether (W- not to avoid or declare war, it summons the 
nations to arms, marshals the battalions, puts the wai" 
craft in operation, strips tliem for fight, gives tlie com- 
mands "forward" and "fire," and whips the other nation 
to a standstill in less time than you can say "scat" It 
knows the precise time when to play "bull" or "bear" on 
'change; can handle a public deficit or surplus with 
equal poise and facility; anticipate the nominations and 
forewTite the platforms of all the parties; designate 
when the government shall stand pat and when to cry 
fraud and demand a new deal. 

I know — how do I know? Because I have done it 
over and over again. (Laughter.) 

The way to make Port Arthur tumble like a house of 
cards; the way to surround Kuropatkin's army and en- 
force its surrender; the way to ensnare or annihilate the 
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Baltic fleet ; the way to ront and scout the last Bossian 
ont of all Manchuria, without the loss of a single ship 
or a single man. 
All things are easy to who knows how. The press, 

true Pilgrim in power and prescience, always and 
everywhere knows how. ( Prolonged applause. ) 

The President : We will close with the singing of 
America. 
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The annual meeting of the New England Society was 
held at the Mercantile Glnb, February 28, 1905. 
Vice President Horatio D. Wood, presided. 
The following officers were elected: 

President. 
Selden p. Spbnobb. 



Vice-Presidents. 

John W. Day. 
O. W. S. Cobb. 
W. B. Douglas. 



Executive Committee. 
Clinton Bowbll. 

W. B. HOMBB. 

Treasurer. 
Oboboe If. Babtlbtt. 

Secretary. 
A. L. Abbott. 
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REPORT OF GEO. M. BARTLBTT, TREASURER OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND SOCIETY, FESBRUARY 28, 1906. 

Receipts. 

February 29, 1904. 

Cash on hand $1,730 64 

Collections — 

104 annual dues at $5 520 00 

47 guests at $2.50 117 50 

6 initiations at $5 30 00 

Interest on time deposit 44 00 



$2,442 14 
Expenditures. 

Printing proceedings 1903 $ 91 25 

Notice 3 75 

Postage and envelopes 8 48 

Banquet — 

Diagrams and cards 19 45 

Speakers 202 65 

Stenographer 26 00 

Menus 34 50 

Guests at hotel 11 35 

Table 249 00 

$ 646 43 

Balance on hand 1,795 71 



$2,442 14 
This is to certify that I have examined the accounts and vouch- 
ers of George M. Bartlett, Treasurer of the New Ekigland Society, 
and find them correct 

The balance March 14, 1905, is $1,795.71, covered by certificate 
of deposit of the Third National Bank, dated March 4, 1905, for 
$1,700, with balance in bank to the credit of the Treasurer, $95.75. 

O. L. Whltelaw, 

Auditor. 
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OF ST. LOUIS. 



I. 

This Association shall be known as the "New En- 
gland Society of St. Louis.^^ 

II. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and an Exe- 
cutive Committee, consisting of six members, together 
with the President, Treasurer and Secretary, who shall 
be eX'Officio members thereof. All officers, except the 
members of the Executive Committee shall be elected an- 
nually, and hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors are duly elected. The regular term of office 
of the Executive Committee shall be three years, two 
being chosen each year. Any vacancy in any office that 
may occur shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 

III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, 
which shall be held in February, the day to be fixed by 
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the Executive Committee, at which meeting th«^ rfiaJl 
be an election of the oflScers of the Society for the en- 
suing year, and other business of importance to the 80- 
ciety may be transacted. 

IV. 

Any person of good moral character, of New England 
birth or rearing, or a descendant of a male or female 
native of any of the New England States, shall be eligi- 
ble to become a member of the Society, and shall be ad- 
mitted a member of the society on a majority vote of the 
members of the Executive Committee at any meeting <A 
the committee, or at any aunual meeting of the society, 
by a majority vote of those members present; and being 
so admitted, shall become a member thereof on paying 
the adipission fee and subscribing his name to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

V. 

The admission fee shall he five dollars, and the annnal 
dues five dollars, which shall be payable to the Treas- 
urer on the first day of October of each year. If the 
annual dues of any member shall remain unpaid for a 
period exceeding one year, the society or the Executive 
Committee may drop such member from the list of mem- 
bers for non-payment of dues. The payment at one time 
of fifty dollars by any regularly elected member shall 
constitute such person a life member of the society, and 
shall entitle snch person to all the privileges of the so- 
ciety during life without further payments. 
VI. 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a festival and 
dinner in celebration of the lauding of the Pilgrims, in 
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December of each year, the day to be fixed by the com- 
mittee. Ekich member shall be entitled to bring to the 
annual dinner one person besides himself, who may par- 
ticipate in the dinner on the payment by the member of 
such additional sum as the committee ediall deem neces- 
sary, not exceeding five dollars^ and the Executive Com- 
mittee may invite as many guests to participate in the 
dinner as the condition of the treasury shall warrant 
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Clark Uamilton Sampson was born Sept. 17, 1849, at 
Batfield, Massachuett^. lie was the sou of ElijaJi U., 
md Agnes (Hnbbard) Saiupsou. The founder of this 
branch of the Sampson family in America was Abraham 
Sampson, who caiue from England and joined the Ply- 
mouth colony two years after the landing of the "May- 
ilower." Abrahajii's brother Henry had come to Amer- 
pca in this ship. Abrahajn married a daughter of 
nnel Nash, a captain in the Dusbury militia, and 
heir son Isaac married Lydia a daughter of AJexander 
ind Sarah (Alden) Standish son and daughter respect- 
Byely, of Captain Miles Standish and John Alden. His 
jreat-fjraudfather was an officer in the Revolutionary 
KWar. Mr. Sampson was educated at the schools of Hat- 
[fleld and Northampton and then entered as clerk in a 
lai^e dry goods store in the last-named place, and at 
wenty-one he was secretary of a manufacturing corpo- 
%itiou there, and for several years was traveling sales- 
1 for that concern. He next became connected with 
lie Corticelli Silk Mills and represented this interest in 
Bfew York City nntil be came to St. Louis in 1879. Here 
e opened the St, Louis ofHce for the distribution of the 
iiroducts of the Corticelli Silk Mills, throughout the 
k)uth and West. Mr. Sampson was also a director in 
lie St, Louis and Suburban Railway Co., and the Amer- 
an Credit Indemnity Co., besides several other busi- 
ness enterprises. He was made president of the Colon- 
I Tmst Co., at the time of its organization. He was 
LDj- times the chairman of finance committees and on 
6t 
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one occasion raised f90,000 in one day^ at the time the 
monument to Gteneral U. S. Grant was erected. He 
was also chairman of the committee which went on to 
Washington and secured the National Republican Con- 
vention for St. Louis in 1896 and was at one time presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Exposition, and was a director of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. He was a mem- 
ber and trustee of the Lindell Avenue M. E. Church, 
President of the Sons of the American Revolution until 
a few months before his death and deputy governor of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, of Missouri, and President 
in 1901 of the New England Society. In 1881 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Ryer, (niece of the late Isaac Cook of 
this city). Mr. Sampson died March 31, 1904, and is 
survived by his wife and four daughters. 
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September 29, 1904, by the death of Melvin L. Gray 
the New England Society lost its oldest member — one 
who had been actively identified with it from its organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Gray was born in Bridgeport, Vermont, July 20, 

1815. 

His grandfather and father were both Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

He graduated from Middlebury College in 1839. He 
taught school in Alabama two or three years prior to 
coming to St. Louis in 1842. The following year he was 
admitted to the bar, and soon achieved distinction in his 
profession. He was a patron of learning, and an ac- 
tive philanthropist 

He identified himself with the First Congregational 
Church at its organization in 1853. The first pastor. 
Rev. Dr. Post, was a lifelong friend, and it was in this 
connection that his benefactions were most conspicuous. 
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HONOBAEY MEMBERS. 

*H6n William M. EJVarts. ^General William T. Sberman. 

^General Fltzlmgh Lee. ^General John Pope. 

*JoIin P. Newman, D. D. *Hon. Samuel Treat. 
Thomas Dimmock. Hon. Ethan A. Hitchcock. 



^Deceased. 



MEMBERS AND ADDRESSES. 

A. 

Abbott, Augustus L 412 Security Building 

Adams, Charles M 420 Olive Street 

Adams, Blmer B U. S. District Court 

Akin, Thomas 14 Nicholson Place 

Allen, Edmund T Wainwright Building 

Andrews, George K Court House 

Averill, Alexander T 4737a Washington Avenue 

B. 

Bailey, Charles H 208 North Eighth Street 

Baker, George A., Jr Second and Vine 

Baker, Walter H Clark Avenue and Tenth Street 

Barnard, George D Laclede and Vandeventer Avenues 

Barrows, J. C Security Building 
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Baretow, Oharles W 617 North Second Street 

Bartlett, George M 14 South Broadway 

Bascom, Joseph D .45 Westmoreland Place 

Bemis, Stephen A 601 South Fourth Street 

Benedict, Aug^istus W Seventh and Spruce Streets 

Birge, Julius 4038 Duncan Ayenue 

Blackmer, Lucien R Equitable Building 

Blackmer, Lucien Guy Webster Groves 

Blodgett, Wells H 5129 Washington Boulevard 

Blossom, Henry M 5617 Cabanne Avenue 

Boyd, Willard W 5321 Waterman Avenue 

Bridge, Hudson Eliot 27 Westmoreland Place 

Bridges, Appleton S 2007 South Gompton Avenue 

Brinsmade, Hobart 4429 Morgan Street 

Burnham, Samuel G 117 Locust Street 

Bushnell, David I 109 North Second Street 

Butler, James G Mercantile Trust Company 

C. 

Carpenter, George O Russell and Compton Avenues 

Catlin, Daniel Security Building 

Catlin, Ephron 15 Vandeventer Place 

Chaplin, Winfield Scott Washington University 

Clifford, Alfred 22 Westmoreland Place 

Cobb, Charles W. S 4415 Morgan Street 

Collins, Lewis E 5471 Delmar Avenue 

Coleman, Norman J 3821 Westminster Place 

Comstock, T. Griswold 3401 Washington Avenue 

Cowdery, E. E 716 Locust Street 

Cram, George T 415 Locust Street 

Crawford. Mrs. Hanford ^396 Lindell Boulevard 

Curtis, Chester B 5192 Page Boulevard 
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D. 

Dana, George D 1440 North Main Street 

Day, Asa W 415 North Fourth Street 

Day, Rev. John W 320 N. Newstead Avenue 

Dean, William B 4422 Westminster Place 

Drake, George S 64 Vandeventer Place 

Durgin, Freeman A Mermod ft Jaccard Building 

B. 

Eddy, Albert M 500 North Main Street 

Eliot, Edward Rialto Building 

Elliott, Howard Globe-Democrat Building 

F. 

Filley, Chauncey I 2700 Lawton Avenue 

Fiske, George F 948 Laurel Avenue 

Fling, W. W 527 Mermod ft Jaccard Building 

Frye, Charles H 4346 W. Belle Place 

G. 

Goddard, Joseph W 413 South Seventh Street 

Gregg, Norris B 811 North Sixth Street 

Gregg, William Henry 3013 Pine Street 

H. 

Haynes, Delos R Missouri Trust Building 

Holbrook, Walter J Hotel Beers 

Holmes, John H 520 Olive Street 

Holton* J. B 520 Olive Street 

Homer, William B 421 Olive Street 

Ho3rt, Edward R 4481 West Pine Boulevard 

Hubbard, Robert M 322 Pine Street 

Hubbard, Henry F 

Humphrey, Frank W 113 North Broadway 
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J. 

Jackson, Bdward F 4400 Morgan Street 

Judflon, Frederick N. Rialto Building 

K. 
Kendrick, Justin S Equitable Building 

L. 

Leonard, L. L Security Building 

Lord, John K.. Jr 314 Pine Street 

Lowe, S. E Century Building 

Ludington, Frances H 8 North Main Street 

M. 

Mekeel, Charles Haviland Cortright Hall, St Louis County 

Merrell, Charles L Bank of Commerce 

Merriam, Edwin O Equitable Building 

Moore, Philip North 3125 Lafayette Ayenue 

Morrill, Henry L 3805 Delmar Avenue 

N. 

Newcomb, George A Tenth and Vine Streets 

O. 

Orr, Edward S 3223 Lafayette Avenue 

P. 

Paddock, Oaius Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Paddock, Onrille Tenth and Spruce Streets 

Parker, George T Broadway and Locust Street 

Parsons, Charles 2804 Pine Street 

Partridge, Arthur S 402 Commonwealth Trust Building 

Pattison, Everett W Union Trust Building 

Patton, Cornelius H 3707 Westminster Place 

Peabody, W. R Hotel Berlin 
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^L Pope, Benry 


6927 West Cabanoe Place 


1 




H Roblee. J. H 

^1 Kowetl, Clinton 

H Ryui. Frank K 

1 

H S&ndB, Jamea T 


3657 Delmar 

Rialto Building 

G06 OllYe Street 

320 Roe BulldlnB 


H^ Sawyer, Frank 

Bawyer, I. H 

Say. Wm. J. 


213 North Third Street 

1018 Washington Avenue 

1034 Thoniby Place 

St. LouiB Union Trust Building 

3692 Pine Street 

. . 816 Missouri Trust Building 


^L Short, Rev. William 

H Smith, W. D. Griawold 


' Southwlck, G. B 


1018 Waehington Avenue 


Spencer. Selden P. 


CommonwealUi Trust Building 


Stearns, Melvin H 

Stickney. William A 

T. 
Taylor, Frederick W. 


300 South Fourth Street 

SOB North Fourth Street 

Wortd'8 Fair OroondB 






Trealeaae. Wm 


HlBaourl Botanical Garden 
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V. 
Van Omum« John Lane Washington University 

W. 

Walbridge, Cyrus P. Fourth and Market Streets 

Walton, Farwell 4121 North Grand Avenue 

Whitelaw, Oscar Li. 409 North Second Street 

Whitelaw, Robert H 409 North Second Street 

Whitman, Oharles B 6900 South Broadway 

Whitmore, Henry R 4030 Lindell Boulevard 

Wolfe, Daniel R Laclede Building 

Wood, Francis 224 Walnut Street 

Wood, Horatio D Circuit Court 

Wyman, Henry P , . 108 North Third Street 

y. 

York, F. B 918 Carleton Building: 
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